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INTHOUUCTION 

This study was undertaken at the request of CEDEFOP with the 
aim of examining qualifications available to initial entrants to 
tertiary sector/clerical and cornmercial oceupations in three 
member states, U.K,, Prance and Germany. The educational level 
of the qualifications was defined as being below that of 
qualifications leading to university entrance. From this initial 
examination it was hoped to ascertain the feasibility of attempting 
to establish equivalence of qualifications between member states 
in this occupational area. In addition, CEDEFOP requested that 
special attention should be paid to the impact of new technology 
on traditional definitions of occupational areas in this sector 
and on courses of training and qualifications available. This 
meant that the qualifications available in the three member 
states had to be considered from two different angles. Firstly, 
for each country there had to be a description of the institutional 
context and of the qualifications themselves. Secondly, a dynamic 
appraisal had to be given of the changing value of the qualifications 
described as a result of occupational change, especially that 
resulting from new technology. 

The requirement to approach the qualifications in each member-state 
from these two angles explains the structure of the three 
monographs on France, Germany and the U.K. Each monograph is 
divided into two parts, and for each member-state. Part I considers 
the relevant tertiary sector occupations in their institutional 
context and Part 11 presents an appraisal of their status in 
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relation to occupational and labours-market development and change. 
The final part of this report consists of a synthesis report 
which is coneerned with the extant to which equivalence between 
the three member^states in respect of these qualifications can be 
said to exist together with recommendations as to how progress 
might be made in this area. 

Since it was envisaged that national experts in the field of tertiary 
sector qualifications would be wishing to read only the information 
relating to the two member^states not their own, each national 
monograph has been written as a self-contained entity which can 
foe read without reference to the other two, and without a prior 
knowledge of the national system of education* similarly , it was 
felt that some readers might wish only to consult the summary/ 
synthesis report and this too has been written as far as it is 
possible so as to recapitulate for the three member-states individual 
points made in the national monographs* Thus the synthesis report 
can also be read without prior consultation of the national 
monographs p At the same time, it was felt that some readers of 
this report might wish to compare for themselves various key aspects 
of qualifications structure across member-estates* For this 
reason, each national monograph has a similar structure so that 
for eKample, the validation of qualifications is discussed in the 
Preneh monograph in Par. 1-4, in the German monograph in Par. 2*3 
and in the U.K. monograph in Par 2.4*3* The synthesis section 
recapitulates these points in Par. 1.5, Validating and examining 
bodies for courses of training in France, Germany and the U*K* 

Finally, I would like to acknowledge gratefully the generous 
help and guidance given by national experts and practitioners in 
the field of clerical and commercial training in the three member'- 
states, in the preparation of this study* I would like also to 
thank Professor Prais of the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Hesearch and Madame M Pierret of CEDEFOP for their support 
and advice* 
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NATIONAL MONOGRAPH I FRANCE 
Part One 

1 . The courses of training - definition and description 
1,1 Pro^bj.ems of _ description 

Onca the decision has been made to limit the study of courses 

( 1) 

of training leading to a Level V type qualification and ones 

the sectors of activity have also been decided upon, the 

^target jdbs' of the courses of training identify themselves, 

since in each type of activity different jobs are described in 

terms of the level of qualification required. The description 

of each type of job considered in this part of the study is 

the generic description constructed by the French careers 

services to present the world of work to those about to choose 

(2) - 

a course of training* The term used in this study to denote 

these generic descriptions is 'target jobs' which should be 

distinguished from "jobs in real time' i*e, the employment that 

actually follows from the course of training* One of 

the questions that this study will raise is whether the courses 

of training considered are designed to equip course participants 

for 'target jobs' or 'jobs in real time'* This is a question 

(3) 

which has been carefully explored by CEREQ who conclude 
that the practice of linking training with a job description 
does not enable progress to be made in updating training:^ 
'These job descriptions conceal changing realitieSr 
realities which, with the passage of time, not only 
vary in content but also in their interactions with 
each other , 
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CEDEFOP, in their project •approximation of training lev# 
have also confronted this problem and conclude 

•The training contents and/or examination riquiremen 
no longer provide the starting point i instead we 
proceed from the occupational requirements as they 



emerge in actual practi ce ' . ■ 



evertheless, job descriptions and the content of trainiiig 
re a reality which must enter into any consideration of 



«quivalence of training levels - at least in the preliminary 

stages. As CEREQ statesi = 

'A training qualification can be dafined as tha 
link between the jobs organised by firms and the 
abilities given to individuals through experianca 
and training' . ^ 

T^XB presentation of job descriptions and linked courses 

training should therefore be understood as the study of 
t»ia 'link' referred to above but a link which is understood 
t^=i be part of the wider process of job dafinition and 
redefinition in response to the factors which exert pras^ur^ 
^^^on commerce and industry, 

^tsm^ job/qualif ieation hierarchy 

Ifei was stated above that the matrix of training leval and 
economic sector produced a definition of the jobs and 
as_^ociated courses of training with which this study is 
co^ncerned. Let us now look at this process more closely, 
0N3SEP defines 4 professional branches within the area of 
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the tertiary sector that concerns us i - 



!7) 



lavala of 



Banks 



Insurance 



AccOunta^ncy Secretarial 



training 



(industr^y & public sector) 



Levels I 



and II 



managerial poati 



Levels III 



and IV 



executive posts 



Level V 



and Vbis 



administrative/clerical pos^^^s 



1^3 Job descriptions by branch of activity 

The hi*ararchy of educational levels correspDnds i^^ theory 
to the levels required for entry to tha organisat ,^ional 
hierarchy (although this may be modified by i/s^f i^cm training) * 
The job descriptions in the various branches for ^Level V 
entry are as followsi^ 
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inki 



(8) 



Insurance 



AccountanGy/SecretariaL_/Business 





counter 




(^^^aissiar) 


clerk 




_ark 






(e&mploye da 


claims clerk 




ba^^nque ) 






eo»^^unter elerk 






1 /°TkH^^ 1 'i ^ n s #- 4 1 

^ y ^^4jicnet lai / 




invoiee clerk 


boc;rak--kaaper 




(dactylO'-f acturiete ) 






correapondance clerk 


(#^^cretaire 




(stenQdactylo-corraspon^^aaneiere) 


c <pi^mp t ab 1 e ) 




aecretary 


^d&Kiin * 




(seQrataira itlnadaatylc^^grapha) 


as^^istant 




commercial clark 


(ae^ joint 




(agent da commerce) 


adn^ainistratif ) 







1,4 



gou— rsas of trainings validating bodies 

Tha dominant body in the field of validation, organigatlo^Ti 

teaching uf courses of vocatiOiial training in Franc^e r-H a 
the mnistry of Education. The Ministry provides and admanistars 
tha entire national system of compulsory aducation plus 
•lo^ig' general and technical education and 'short' vooati^nal 
Sfetf<^ndary education. The Ministry also provides couraas =»f 
eonl^inuing training for adults using the aystam of GRETAs 
(Grctoupemants d'ltablissaments pour la formation continue) 
whi^h are composed of existing educational eitablishments 
(voc-^ational and technical lycias) which join together to 
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provide for the continuing training h^^diof their area. 
In consultation with the appropriate cQneultative committer 
the Ministry daterrninas the syllabuses of vocational awards. 
Through control of teaching staff an^ ,tiii eKamination of 
vocational awards the Ministry confatg the status of State 
qualification on the coursee of training which it provides* 
The fact that extremely forinal and eompli^wage agreeinents 
for different socio-economic grQUps ar© usually indexed to 
the State vocational certificates confetti a value on these 
awards which is independent of their^ r^lsvance or usefulness- 
This is the main reason why the State avards dominate the 
field and why the other two validating bodies which will 
be mentioned here are of relatively rninenmportance* 

The qualifications validated by th^ rtiniitry of Education 
at Level V and in the branches relevant to this study are 
as f ©Hows I- 



f m 

C*A*P* banking ( banque ) 

BpEpP. Insurance, banking and financa Option B ( deg^ jprof esgloacis 

(10) 

de l 'assurance y de la bangug^^ de gg u^^e Opt^ion B ) 



C*A*P* Insurance ( employ^^d^^ajjurgriggg^ 

B.E.P. Insurance, banking and finanea Potion A ( des prof eg g joc^s 
de 1' assurance, de la banque ^^dg bJ^ urigi Option A ) 




lnauranc_% 
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AccQuntancy/BQok-keepinq 
CA.P, clerk/faook-keeper ( employi de Gomptabilite ) 

B. E,P. book'keeper/data processing (mechanical) ( comptable 
m^canographe ) 

Secretarial 

C. A.F, shorthand- typist (s tenodactylQgraphe ) 
B.E.P. shorthand- typist /correspondence secretary 
( stlnodactvlQgraphe-^correspQndancifere ) 

B.E.P. commarcial clerk ( agent ^e ^ominerce ) 

There are two important diffarences between the C.A.P. 
and the B.E^P. qualifications. The C.A.P. is recognised 
as requiring a low fir level of overall performance than 
the B.E.P. and as developing a narrow set of skills at a 
fairly elementary level. The other important difference 
is that candidates for the C.A.P, must be at least 17 
but there is no upper age limit and it is widely available 
to adults as part of continuing training. . The B.E.P. on 
the other hand, is recognised as being a more demanding 
course and as preparing not for the eKecution of specific 
tasks but for work in a particular area of commerce and 
industry. Unlike the C.A.P. the B.E.P. has an upper age limit 
Of 20 years. 

A. P.P. A- Association for the Vocational Training of 
Adults ( Association pour la promotion de la Formation 
Prof essionnelle des Adultes ) 

A^F.P.A. is a semi-autonomous organization attached to 
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the Ministry of Labour. It provides most of the vocational 
training courses offered to the unemployed* 

A. p. P. A. courses are only available to adults over the age 
of 19 and their awards do not have State recognition as 
do C, A - P p and B .E , Conflicting opinions were advanced 
as to the extent to which A. p. P. A. awards are valued by 
employers, the opinion of the A.P.P.A* representative was 
that they were not well-known to all employers. A,F,P^A. 
awards at Level V are the CF.P, Certificate of Vocational 
Training ( Certif icat de Formation Prof ess ionne lie ) available 
in the following areas 

Ci) typist/invoice clerk ( dactylo-f acturie^e^ ) 

(ii) book-keeper/typist ( aide^omptable connaissance 
dactylo ) 

(iii) typist ( dactylqgraphe ) 

(iv) typist/reprographic ( dactylo noty reprographie ) 

(v) shorthand typist/correspondence ( stenodacty lo — 
correspondanciere) 

(vi) punch'-card operator ( opera trice saisie donnees ) 

Awards of the Chambers of Commerce and Industry ( Chambres 
de Commerce et d' Industrie ) 

There are 130 Chambers of Commerce in France which offer at 

least one type of continuing education for Level V tertiary 

(11) 

sector qualifications* Although the Chairtoere of Commerce 

are State recognised, they are autonomous bodies operating 
entirely at regional and local level. The Permanent Assembly 
in Paris does not have details of courses run by the different 
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Chambers of Cofmnerce, this information is apparently only 
available from the individual ChairtDers of Commerce themselveE 
The Chambers of Commerce and industry also run a very small 
number of full-time technical schools offering the C.A.P. 
and the B.E.P. in the tertiary sector. Again, according to 
information supplied by the Permanent AsserrJaly there are only 
4 of these establishments at this level in the whole of 
France run by Chambers of Commerce. 

Privately run secretarial courses. There are, of course 
a large number of these schools offering short courses in 
typing and other office skills. The opinion of employers 
and other eKperts was that these qualifications were of 
lower status than those set out above . 

The validating bodies - relative size of training operations 
The dominance of State validated awards in this field can 
be seen by comparing the total number of certificates 
awarded in the fields and at the level under consideration. 

Table I shows the total number of certificates awarded by 
the Ministry of Education at Level V in office work and 
related fields compared to the total number awarded by 
A. P. P. A. 
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TABLE I 

Certificates awarded in office skills 1982 . 

Awarding bodies 
Ministry of Education A.PpP.A- 

C.A.P. & B.E.P. (i) , (ii) , (iii) , (vi) , (v) 



1901 



82,771 2,453 



Sourcei A. P. P. A. Rapport statistique 1981 

Ministry of Education 5IGES Note j ' information No. 82^40 
8 Nov. 1982 Table 4 

2 - The context of the awards - requirements, duration, transferability 

2*1 T^e status of technical awards 

The 'value' of an award is the sum of its position in 

the hierarchy of educational awards combined with a demand 

factor from the labour market. In this section, the 

position of the awards under consideration in relation to 

the educational qualification hierarchy will be plotted 

in terms of pre-entry requirements^ duration, transferability etc. 

It is an acknowledged fact in France that only pupils who are 
too weak in academic work to continue with general education 
leading to the Baccalaureat continue in short vocational 
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education. However, entrance requiremynts for the C.A.P. 
are considerably lower (practically non-existent) than for 
the B.E.P. Furthermore, what may be accurate in connection 
with entry requirements for the C.A.p.'s and B.E.P.s 
in the tertiary sector may not be true for certificates in 
other fields. Some sections will take pupils with lower 
qualifications than those required by C . A. P . /B . P . others 
may require far higher qualifications - not so much by 
virtue of the intrinsic degree of difficulty involved in 
the courses but as a way of matching the supply of places 
and demands of pupils. 

Entry requirements for C.A.P., B.E,P. courses 

There is a recognised route to a c.a,p. rather than a precise 
set of entry requirements. 

Pupils usually follow one of two routes to a CA.P. 
After the first two years of secondary schooling in 
a comprehensive college - C.E.S. ( college d ' enseignement 
secondaire) , pupils who have decided or who have been advised 
to opt for short vocational education may, if already 14 
years old, enter a 3rd year pre-vocational remedial class 
(CP. P.N.) which may either be in a C.E.S. or in a separate 
institution responsible for all short vocational education, 
the L.E.P. (vocational high school /lycie d ' enseignement 
professionnel) . or, the pupil may enter the 3rd year preparatory 
class of a L.E.P. After a year in the pre--vocational remedial 
class the C.A.P. requires 2 more years of study in the L.E.P, 
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Those who enter the 3rd year preparatory class in the L.E.P. 
are similarly required to undertake 2 more years of study. 

As far as formal entrance requirements to the C.A.P. are 
concerned^ it is clear that there are none* However, the 
pupil is required to reach a satisfactory standard in the 
jpre^vocational year and in each year of the C.A*P. course. 

In order to enter a course leading to a a pupil 

is normally required to complete satisfactorily four years 
of secondary education in the comprehensive college. He/she 
will then transfer to the L.E.P, and follow a two year course 
leading to the B.E.P. Thus selection does not take place 
at the point of entry to the C.A.P./B.E.P. courses, but 
until recently there has been Considerable attrition during 
the courses as pupils fail to reach the standard required. 
The Ministry of Education data on pupils leaving school 
at Level Vbis in 1980 shows that in each of the first two 
years of the C.A.P. course approximately 13% of pupils 

dropped out of the educational system. A similar percentage 

^ _ _ (; 

dropped out of the first year of the two year B.E,P. course. 

Entry requirements for A.F.P,A, courses 

Admission to A.F.P.A. courses is far from automatic. In 1981 

only 51.85% of those applying for an A.F.P.A. course were 

admitted and of these only 30% were able to follow the course 
(13) ' 

of their choice. There appear to be two main reasons 

why those applying are not always able to enter the course 
of their choice. . The first reason is that A.F.P.A. does 
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not have enough places for all those requiring them. in 
1981 the waiting period for admission to 22 out of the 230 
types of course offered was over 2 years - among courses 
with long waiting lists were the tertiary sector courses 
mentioned above* ' a other reason why applicants 

are not always admitted to the course of their choice is 
their poor level of education. The A.F.P.A. representative 
with whom I spoke considered that the admission requirement 
to A. P. P. A. courses at Level V would be similar to that 
required for a B.E.P. i.e. satisfactory completion of 4 
years of secondary education. However, A. P. P. A. cannot 
expect its applicants to be homogeneous in type of 
educational experience and does not have any rigid criteria 
for entry. a number (25%) of all applicants are advised 
to follow preparatory courses to reach a satisfactory level. 
For the tertiary sector, these preparatory courses are 
offered by correspondence. Approximately 50% complete these 
preparatory courses and over 90% of participants are women 
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^ * 4 Duration of courses 

C.A.P. Normally 3 years full-time 

B.E-P. 2 years full-time 

A.F.P.A. Between 1^040 hours and 1,280 hours 

2-5 Transferability of awards 

By transferability is meant the extent to which awards enable 
holders to progress to higher level qualifications (vertical 
transferability) or to another professional branch (lateral 
transferability). At this -point it is necessary to distinguish 
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clearly between the C*A.P. award in the branches of banking 
and insurance and the C.A.P- in secretarial work and accountancy. 
The C*A*P* in banking and insurance is characterised by the 
fact that this qualification is taken only by individuals 
already employed in this sector as a starting qualification 
to familiarise them with its operation. The C.A.P. banking 
option and the C.ApP- insurance option are not taught in 3 
years in a vocational high school (L-E.P.) but offered full or 
part-time in centres throughout the country and run by two 
professional associations, the Centre for Training in the 
Banking Profession ( Centre de Formation de la Profession Bancalre ) 
and the Association for insurance Studies ( Association pour 
I'Snseignement de 1 'Assurance ) - These qualifications, (C.A.P- 
banking and insurance) form the first tung of a ladder of 
internal vertical mobility within these branches. The C.A.P. 
banking allows the holder to study for the Professional 
Diploma after a certain amount of work experience ( Brevet 
Prof essionnel = employe de bangue ) . This diploma which is 
awarded by the Ministry of Education can lead in turn to 
entrance to the Technical Institute of Banking ( Institut 
Technique de Bangue ) . The value placed upon the B*P. by 
employers is high and it is interesting to note that in order 
to enter the Technical Institute of banking candidates must 
hold either a B.P. or an M.A* ( Mattrise ) from a Univ rsity. 
A similar ladder of internal mobility and promotion is 
available in insurance. By contrast it is possible to 
study for the B.E.P. in these two sectors in a limited 
number of vocational high schools ^ L.E.P-. - run by the 
Ministry of Education. The transferability of the B,E,P, in 
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banking and Insurance will thus be considered together 
with the B.E.P. in secretarial and accountancy work in 
the next paragraph. 

The C.A.P. and the B.E.P. in secretarial work and book-keeping 
can be followed by a year of specialized vocational 
training (mentions c omplementaires ) , and ( annaes sp§ciales ) 
which increase the value of the award and allow some lateral 
mobility. in exceptional cases, bright pupils will be able 
to join the appropriate technical options situated in the 
•long' form of secondary education and obtain either a 
technical diploma ( Brevet de technicien ) or a technical 
baccalaureat ( baccalaureat de technicien ) . The latter 
allows entry to higher education. However, this route 
depends upon whether a special fifth form class ( seconde 
spiciala) is available (for holders of the C.A.P.) or a 
special first year sixth ( premiftre d ' adaptation ) for the 
B.E.P. However, numbers transferring are small. in 1981-2 
3% of those taking the C.A.P. transferred and 8.41% of 
those taking the B.E.P. Many of these fail to complete the 
transition and drop out* ^"^^ 

A.F,P,A. awards - these do not fit into any established 
scheme of mobility/transf erability . Once in work holders 
could improve their qualifications through entitlement 
to continuing training. ^^^^ 

Courses of training - where they are taught and by whom 
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3*1 Courses run ^he Ministry of Education 

In terms of validation of awards and syllabus construction 

it has already been stressed that the Ministry of Education 

is by far the most important body, both in the field of 

initial preparation for young people and in the provision 

of courses for adults. It is therefore hardly surprising to 

find that the C*A.P. and B.E.P. awards are taught in institutions 

- the L-E.P. or vocational high school - which form an integral 

part of the State system of secondary education and that 

apart from a recently introduced measure providing for short 

periods of observation in office or factory ^ there is generally 

little contact between the L.E.P. and the world of work for which 

it prepares. Approximately one third of all Level V qualifications 

in the tertiary sector are taught in private institutions 

under contract to the state* The fact that both State and 

private institutions are preparing their students for the same 

examinations which have a strictly defined syllabus means 

that there is no significant difference between the courses 

of training given in State Institutions and private institutions 

under contract to the State. 

Not 'all L^E.P.s offer the whole range of C*A.P, and B*E*P. 
courses. There are wide variations in the availability of 
courses even within the part of the tertiary sector considered 
in this study* For example , the B-E*P* insurance can only 
be taken in 31 L*E-P*s in the whole of France ^ whereas the B*E.P, 
(shorthand typist) can be taken in over 100 L*E*P.s in Paris and 
the Parisian region alone* The availability or non'-availability 
of certain specialities in 'L*E*P*s within reach of a student's 




home may have an important influence in the final 'choice * 
of course made by the student. It is openly admitted that 
if a student's first choice of courso is not available in 
the local L*E,P,, he/she may find him/herself drafted into a 
totally different course. ^^^^ 

As h.E.P.B are an integral part of the State system of secondary 
education^ all teachers in L.E.P.s are State employees and 
most of them - apart from a small proportion of temporary 
teachers - possess the qualifications laid down by the 
Ministry of Education as appropriate for teachers at this level. 

But the French educational system as a whole suffers from 
a lack of internal coherence and unity which is partly the 
result of the Institutionalised divisions among the teachers 
employed by the Ministry in its different schools. Within 
the school system as a whole there are more than 20 
different types of teacher^ each having its own conditions 
of employment and salary. Purthermore, the prestigious long 
secondary education given in the lycee dV enseignement gfinferal 
and the lycie d ' enseignement technlgue have the most highly 
paid and most highly qualified body of teachers* The 
relative status of short vocational education can be constructed 
from the fact that its teachers are less highly qualified and 
less well paid than those who work in long secondary education. 
Even within the L.E*P* there are three distinct types of 
teacher, distinguished not only by function but also by the 
number of hours taught per week and by salary. The three types ar 




1* Teacher of general subjects 

Qualifications required - 2 years higher education^ 
one year teacher training and one year supervised 
teaching^ 

2, Teacher of theory of vocational subjects 

Qualifications - same as 1) above plus 2 years 
practical experience ^ 

3- Teacher of practical subjects 

Qualifications required - same as 2) above but 
educational requirement lowered to level of 
baccalaureat if the teacher has had sufficient 
practical experience (minimum 5 years) * 



All teachers in vocational high schools who receive permanent 
positions ( titularises ) must first pass a competitive examination 
for entry to a Vocational Teacher Training College (Ecole 
Normale Nationale d ' Apprentissage) . The course there lasts 
two years, one year (either the first or the second) is spent 
in teaching in a L.E.P., the other year of training is largely 
practical in nature since all Vocational Training Colleges 
have a L.E.P. attached where student teachers carry out 
supervised teaching activities^ 

3.2 Courses run by A.F.p.A . 

It has already been shown that the A.F*P.A. training operation 
at this level is very small compared to that of the Ministry 
of Education. A.F.P.A. has 130 centres distributed throughout 
the whole of France. Each centre offers the whole range of 
courses including these already mentioned. Teaching staff on 
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.F*P*A. courses are not required to have such a high level 
Of general education as teachers in the L.E.P. but they are 
required to have had at least five years' professional eKperience 
(at A. P. P. A. headquarters it was stressed that this requirement 
was strictly adhered to) and to pass an examination of 
practical competence in their speciality. If successful 
in this they receive 16 weeks training in teaching 
lethods. This stress on practical experience and competence 
corresponds to the practical nature of the A.F.P.A. qualification 
as opposed to the more general and theoretical orientation 
of the C.A.P. and B.E.P. qualifications. 

4. Content of syllabuses - C.A,P., B.E.p. and A, F. p. A , 

The technical content of syllabuses will not be discussed 
at this point, instead the qualifications will be compared 
in terms of the ratio of general to vocational content. 

It has already been noted that the C.A.P. course is narrower 
and of a more elementary level than the B.E.P, In all the 
C.A.P. courses under consideration here we can distinguish 
2 main groups of subjects. 

1. General education - maths, French^ foreign language 
etc. This group of subjects occupies 16/33 hours 
per week over the 3 year duration of the course. 

2. Vocational subjects (theory and practice) 13/33 hours. 

When considering the balance between general and vocational 
teaching on the CA.P. course wa must remember that students 
normally embark on the course after only 3 years of secondary 
education and before they have reached the school^leaving 
age of 16* 
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The B*E*P* course which can only be taken after four years 
of general secondary education is more heavily 

weighted towards vocational studies. Out of a total of 36 hours 
per week^ on each of the 2 years of the course ^ 20/36 in the 
first year and 23/36 hours in the second year are devoted to 
vocational theory and practice. The rest of the time is 
devoted to general education^ 

The entire C.F.P. course is devoted to the theory and practice 
of the vocational area. There is no significant element of 
general education in A.F.P^A. courses. 
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NOTES AND REFEBE=NCES 



Levels I and II - Higher ed. leading to a degree 

Level III - Higher ed. lasting 2 yea^.^s leading to diploma 

Level IV ~ School leaving cert, enab-. iing holder tatnter higher ed, 

Level V - Short vocational training ^^nd education 

Level V bis - Leaving school after s^«ccessful cornplition of 4 

ye^rs secondary ed, or drop-out froirikvel V 
Level VI End of compulsory educati^^n^ 

Two sources of careers information ji^sve been used 

a) publications of ONISEP (Office ri^ational d • information sur 
les enseignements et les prof ess^^ons) 

b) CIDJ (Centre d ' information et de documentatiori jeunesse) . 

Centra d» Etudes et de Recherches sur les Qualifications Note 
d' information No. 52 Nov. '78 'cm qu^ l^on salt aiijoiird'hui du 
travail dans les relations avec la f ^^rmation ' . 

Ibid 'Ces nomenclatures racouvrent d^^s rialitis mouvantes qui 
avec le temps ^ varient non seulement dans leur continu, mais 
aussi dans leurs interactions'. 

CEDEFOP ' ApproKimati 5n of training 1& -vels for skilled 
occupations in the EX:' B. Sellin Bet ~lin Nov. 198:1. 

CEREQ op.cit* p. 8 'La qualification — noeut Itre def inie 

comme le lien entre les emplis organis^^es par les etitraprises 

et las capacitis donnies aux individu^s par laur exparience et leur 

formation' . 

The choica of definition 'of jobs and ^ qualifications as 
elaborated by the careers services is a deliberate one designed 
to simplify the problems of methodolcs^gy arising froria 
comparative study, I am aware that f^ar more aacurate and 
detailed descriptions of occupations ^and training ^Kiit in 
Prance # e.g. INSEE and he Repertoira frangaise das emplois . 
However^ one has only to read 'The cl^asslf icatlon ofikilled 
workers in the EC CEDEFOP, to realise the formidable problems 
of arriving at common definitions on basis of c-lassif ications 

which are designed for different purpG=*ses in dif ferant member 
states. Careers service literature h&i^s the very in\portant 
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virtue of serving the same purpose in dif Afferent member states 
which may well prove to outweigh its dis^^^vantages of 
oversirnplif ication . 

8 It should perhaps be mentioned here that \»^arious experts 
have pointed out to me that the banks now recruit all their 
petsonnil on the basis of their own centr^slised admissions 
examination. This examination requires a level of education 
close to that of school leaving/univers iti^,^ entrance. 

(See beloi^), 

9 C.A-P. Certificate of Vocational Prof icier^-icy ( Certificat a 
I'^ti tude Professionnelle ) . Referred to as C.A*P* 

10 B.E.P. Diploma of Vocational Education ( g^^evet d' Etudes 
P^rofe s sionnels ) . Referred to as B.E,P. 

11 Information supplied by the AssembJ fie Perm^mnente des Chambres 
de^ommcrce et d* Industrie . Service de Xa^ Fomation 

et_je Xa Promotion Sociaie de I'Emploi . 

12 Ministere de 1" Education Nationale SEIS D^^cument de 
Travail No, 268 Bij^an des Sorties de I'Ajpps^areil Educatif 
1978-79-eO, " " " ~ 

13 A. P.P. A Rapport Annuel 1981 p. 29. 

14 Ibid, 

15 Le Hond^ da 1 'Education, No. 91 Fevrier 19 *B3 p, 15 
Les Cl gjs de 1 ' orientation . 

16 Under tiis 1971 Act* all employers have an • entitlement to 
a certain amount of training per year* 

17 'This particular girl had always wanted t^-o be a hairdresser 
from when she was vary small but was sent Q—±f to do a C^A.P. 

in book— kaaping on the grounds that ' sha vi^^s very good in that 
field*. Example quoted in 'Le Monde de 1 *^^ducation * Fevrier 1983 
p. 15. 
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^* The emplo yfn^^ent of holders of tertiary sector awards 
Levels of u^ ^employrnent 

The first pssrt of this monograph proposes a static description 
of tattiary sector courses as they are presented to potential 
recruits by the course providers themselves and by the careers 
serviee. Jte would thus be false to assert that in drawing up 
such a description we are not taking account of reality - the 
informatiori provided by the careers service ^ real and 
influencaa t -housands of decisions every year. In fact the 
reality we a_re considering here is the 'link' as defined in 
the quotatiOKai from a CEREQ publication between the jobs 

organisad by firms and the abilities given to individuals 
through tralOTiing. However, once the individual enters or tries 
to enter tha world of work for which his/her qualification 
is valid, ths discovery is made that the 'target job' as conceived 
of though tfaa course of training does not exist in its 
pure form. When the holders of the C.A.P. and B.E.P. qualification, 
test their va^lue on the labour market they discover two 
things ^ firs t that only a little more than half of them will 
get ^-any sort of job 
- secomd that of those who do obtain a job only 
one t^hird to one half will work in the type of 
job ^or which they have been trained. 

The same is cr^ue for adults who obtain a Certificate of 
Adult Trainingw (C.F.P.) from A.F.P.A. Of the holders of a 
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Leval V qualification in office work 43% ware still unemployed 

6 months after the ajid of their course. Of those who had 

found work, only 31% were working at the type of work for 

( 2) 

which they had been trained, 

1*2 Over-representation of women 

Of those obtaining a secretarial qualification at C*A.P- and 
B.E.P. level 99% are girls - the same is true for A.F.P.A. 
qualifications 93% women* In the fiold of accountancy/bookkeeping 
69% of C.A.P. holders and 66% of B.E.p. holders are girls. 
Clearly, one very important factor in creating a much higher 
unemployment rate for girls than for boys at Level V is 
the concentration of girls on courses preparing for tertiary 
sector unemployment. Firstly ^ employment opportunities at 

(3 ) 

office worker level have been declining^ steadily since 1970 , 

secondly, the CEREQ study quoted above shows that holders 

of Level IV qualifications are occupying almost the same range 

(4 ) 

of jobs as those with Level V* 



1*3 Strategies adopted by students in the face of unemployment 

In 1980, the unemployment rate for boys leaving with a B.E.p. 
in accountancy/book-keeping was slightly higher than for 
girls with the same qualification* It seems therefore that 
the much higher unemployment rate for girls at Level V 
is a function of their concentration in tertiary sector 
training rather than of any direct discrimination. What 
strategies are girls choosing a course of training adopting to 
combat the difficulties encountered at this level? And how are 
these strategies affecting ,the qualifications themselves? 
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A first analysis seems to suggest that girls are continui,.g 
to enter the tertiary sector courBss of training rather than 
switching to courses of industrial training. However, 
the trend seems to be towards entry at a higher level, that 
of the technical Baccalauraat G. 

The prograsaive abandonment of the low level C.A.P. and the 
stagnation in numbers taking the B.E.P. in favour of a more 
general qualification at a higher level is, moreover, in 
keeping with employment trends in important areas of the 
tertiary sector, notably in banks and to some aKtent in 
insurance. in the case of banks, I was assure- by Mile. 
Robert, head of the Paris Chamber of Commerce Careers 
Service that banks now recruit only in the basis of their 
own examinations which require at least a Level IV 
education. ^ 

1-4 Evaluati on of content of training courses 

The contrast between 'target jobs' and 'jobs in real time ■ 
has already been mentioned at the beginning of this section, 
we cannot conclude on the basis of high unemployment alone 
that courses of training do not equip individuals properly 
for the jobs for which they are trained. That is a question 
which can only be approached by first examining the content 
of various types of job in the firm or organisation itself 
and then comparing the results with the training offered. 
This is precisely the approach of a study carried out for 
A.F.P.A. in an ettempt to identify ways in which the course 
of training for a typist-correspondence clerk ( o acty l o- 
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facturiere) could be modernised and brought into line with 
current demand. 



Three important conclusions emerge from this report. The 
first is that the 'target job' typist-correipondance clerk does 
not ©Kist but that ' in real time - we have a niult^— faceted 
function composed of book'-keeping and secretarial work but 
in varying ratios depending on the size of the firm^ in 
larger firms the book-keeping/accounts elemant tends to 
be the most important, in smaller firms a variety of 
secretarial tasks are more frequently found, In addition 
to a variety of tasks grouped under the two main Iieadings 
'accounts' and 'secretarial' and varying aceordir^g to 
sector and size of firm, the report found that in most 
cases studied two further tasks were required in these types 
of jobs - the ability to read and store informatt^on using 
n VDU/keyboard 

the preparation of invoices for €KpQrt orders. 

Finally^ and perhaps surprisingly in view of what has been 
said above on rising qualification levels ^ the r&^ort concludes 
that the work involved does not require more thar^ a level 
V training* 



V?e have already seen that the numbers in training and their 
level does not match well with the supply of jobs in this 
sector and that this trend is in turn accompanied by a 
change in the demand for couraes of training, Th^m is the 
first dynamic aspect of the training/labour market 
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relationship- Secondly, it is suggested that 'targ^et 
jobs' and their associated training do not s^lmys cc^rrespond 
well to 'real jobs' and that job content will be in 
part a function of size of firm. As at A*F.P,A. an^^ in the 
L,E,P^ course content is continually being tnodi^^ied to 

keep pace with innovations in work practice. This ^sort of 
updating is another aspect of the dynamic character of 
courses of training considered in relation to jobs. 



2 * The impact of new office technology on courgeg_ o^ t gra ijiing 

2*1 Impact on J: he nature of office work 

It could be argued that the piecemeal updating of cc^urses 

and the trend towards higher level qualifications iite. this 

sector are merely a foretaste of the total transf Q^ff»ation 

of the sector and associated courses of training wJiL ch 

will be brought about when the new office and inf O^n&stion 

technologies completely revolutionise tertiary sectawr^ 

employment* In one of two French studies on this iDject 

(8 ) 

considered in connection with this report Acker ^-^^al^ 
point out that the increased use of a variety of Srtia 11 
systems within one firms means that most staff are t o some 
extent seeing their work change with the technieal/t'«-«chnological 
content increasedp What is likely but not Cirtain i. m that 
the reorganisation of work within the tertiary aecto^^r as a 
result of the introduction of new technologiii could result 
in traditional secretarial/office type work ac^uirin™^ a more 
varied and higher level content, with new managerial type 
responsibilities replacing more traditional taiks* ^ s is 
the view of Mandon and Rannou who identify the need some 
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organisation for greater polyvalence in tertiary sector 
(9) 

employees* They identify new training needs as twofold - 

the need for specialised technical abilities for the handling 
and prooassing of data and the need for new attitudes and 
personal qualities in staff - greater flexibility in handling 
new situations and in taking managerial^type decisions. 

2 • 2 Impact on curriculum planning^ possible areas of change 

It has been mentioned above that changes are being made in 

the content of C-A.P*, B*E.P. and A.F.P.A* qualifications 

to include new technical skills such as the handling of 

word-processing systems* At present, however, there is 

little evidence to show that Level V qualifications are 

being rethought to enable students to develop capacities 

for self ^-directed work and independent initiative^ Mandon 

suggests, and my own evidence supports this that it is in 

the industrial and financial tertiary sector rather than 

the civil service that new technology is affecting jobs 

and where consequently new skills are required from personnel * 

Mandon also suggests that the response to these needs by 

firms is to recruit staff at a higher and therefore less 

specialised level although she points out that we should 

not necessarily interpret this demand as a demand for 

general as opposed to vocational education - it may just be 

a new sort of vocational education^ My own findings 

support these conclusions on recruitment trends. The assistant 

personnel manager in a large nationalised industry (RhSne^Poulenc) 

stated that the qualification that she preferred for 

secretarial staff was the Technical Baccalaureat G ^"^ ^ and 
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that she norinally would not consider CA.P. or even B.E.p. 
qualifications. The demand for a higher level qualification 
in this case comes from a firm where job content itself has 
been upgraded » the typing pool has long-since been abandoned - 
and where word^processing and on-line filing systems are 
used by most staff. 

The issu es of polyvalence and deskllling 

This demand for new attitudes and personal qualities in certain 
areas of tertiary sector employment - already reflected in 
changing demand for qualifications - is yet another dimension 
of the changing relationship between qualifications and 
labour-market requirements. it would be useful to know whether 
the trend in student choice towards Level IV rather than 
Level V qualifications is to some extent motivated by 
awareness of changing labour market demands. 

At present it is only possible to construct a series of 
scenarios setting out alternative ways in which new technology 
may modify office work and consequently training. Two of 
the most important of these scenarios are. on the one hand 
the hypothesis of increased polyvalence and on the other 
that of deskilling. A trade-unionist at the head of a union 
which represents, among other sectors, employees in 
banking and insurance, considered that in banking new 
technology has resulted in the deskilling of many jobs 
and had reduced personnel requirements by 15-20%. The point to 
note here is that the deskilling process has not been 
acccompanied by a demand for new recruits with lower-level 
qualifications. As has been pointed out elsewhere and 
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as was confirmed in this interview, recruitment to banking 
and insurance is highly competitive and requires a level 
superior to that of Level V, We cannot therefore assume th 
deskilling ^ if it does occur, will be accompanied by 
renewed demand for lower level qualifications. 
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NOTES AND REPERENC^SS 

ONISEP Bulletin d'information 339 Dec, 1981 CEREQ L' Insertion 
des jeunes nouvellement formes' Tableai£^:K 1 et 4.5,^ 

Grisez Jean L'insertion prof essionn e li e des stagiaires A.F.p,A, 

^^^^Q Les emplo is tertiaires dea entrgp- ^lses industrielles 
Dossier No. 29 Octobre 1981. It should "be noted that thi¥ study 
deals only with industrial tertiary sec^ttor jobs. 

ONISEP op.cit. Tableaux 6, 7. 

Although the Centre Trudaine {secretarial school run by the 

Paris Chamber of Cormnerce) is not representative of Level IV 

qualifications, it is interesting to n^fee that students who 

leave the Centre with the Bac. G and tUte Certificate of the C.C.I. P. 

have no difficulty in finding a job. Jr^deed, according to the 

school's deputy-director. Mile. Ouham^i, the school is unable to 

satisfy the demand by firms for its students. 

AFPA/DTPR NEUILLY DTPR VENISSIEUK Etuje -^'opportunity 

con cernant la modernisation de la form a -^ion ^dac^ylo-f acturiere ' 

August 1982^ " — — ^ ~ — ~ — — 

Much is written about old^f ashionad equipment and practices in 
the L.E.P. However, in the L.E^h d 'application at Antony, 
students on the B.E.P. aide-comptahl^ course were working on 
microcomputers - while the student teachers were only a few 
lessons aheadJ 1 was told that all L.E.&.s are getting this 
equipment, the main bottleneck being the retraining of teaching 
staff. - 

Acker F.et.al. Application de I'inf o rma feigue au secteur 
tertiaire: impact sur les gualificatl Qrig. et "besoins e£"~f ormation 
CEREQ May 1982. -^-^^^^-^..^ — _ — _ 

Mandon N. Rannou j, Technologie et T rav a.^lli L ' Inf ormatisation 
des aet ivitis de bureau Octobrc! IgfiF'Bwi ^ ^ 
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In discussion with Mile* Roumengou, secretary to the 16&me 
Conunission Consultative ^ I was told that C*A.P, and B.E.P, 
syllabuses had just been updated to include word^processing. 

This qualification is studied in the framework of 'long' 
secondary education. It required 3 years full-time education 
after 4 years of general secondary education. 
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NATIONAL MONOGRAPHS GeRMA^J^Y 
Part One 

1 . Quali fi cat iQ ns avai lable to sc hool leavers^ the field of 

offica work/ b anking and insurance below th^ s level of 
University entrgrica ^qualif ications 
1.1 The definitio n oC l evel of quali f icatjon^t Q be studied 

This study is designed to consider only tho^se qualifications 
which prepare initial entrants to achieve a qualification which 
is below that requited for entry to higher ^aducation. In the 
case of Germany, entrance to institutions higher education 

is conditional upon holding the Abitur (in ^^he case of universities 
and technical universities) and the F^hho gh-^schulreif e in the 
case of FachhochSc^ljlen. ^ This study conc=entrates upon initial 
vocational preparation availabla to 15 and years old school 

leavers and which culminates in the award the Seruf sabschluss 

(Certificate of Comsslition of Vocational Trs^ining) . This 
qualification conf era certain rights withiri the labour market 
but cannot lead to Kighar education without further study in the 
secondary education iector (see section 8^2 toe low) . However, 
the question of l^V%lof qualif cation is Ri^r— e complex in Germany 
than in the othar MJ^er states studied, sirtece there is a clearly 
established trend f oj: achool leavers to enta^jr upon a course of 
training leading to the Certifica te of Coni pL^etion of Vocational 
Training (Beruf sabsQUluis) after they h^ve o^t^tained the Abitur . 
This trend is discussed in- relation to tYim t .^rtiary sector in 
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eection 4,2 below and soin^ o J its implicat iPfx are considered 
in Part 2 of this monograph- 

1*2 The ident ification of ocgUpations witjiin tertiary sector 

for wh ioh the Beruf sabsgh^uts iL_th_e recogri^^ ^sed preparation 
As for the monographs on PrSrici and the U.K^ the relevant 
occupational areas will be iQentifiad from ^^e definitions 
offered to school leavers careers litsr^^Uure. In Germany 
-this approach is facilitated further by tm f ^act that a young 
^mrmon under 18 yeara of jia^ train only t ^or a legally 

recognised occupation. Th^ tap of ocaUpatU^ons for which young 
jpeople may train are deftn%5 id the Berufsbj ^^^dungsgesetg 
COccupational Training Act) ^jid further reguia.ated by the 
Beruf sbildunqsf erderunggoj^^t^ (Voc^at- ionai Ws^aining Promotion ^ct) . 
The recognised qualif ieatlonS in the area ot ^ this study are 
tlierefore daaignated in tha Occupational Tr^i^^ming Act and 
aeacribed in the official publication for itiri*&ool leavers of the 
Biandesanstalt ftlr Arbeit (Fed^ril Labour ln%^tntute) . The occupations 
for which the qualifications Qeiaribed hBlo^ ^are required are 
ttitjs taken from the list ©f ^^csgniaed occu^#^ions for which 
courses of training are avaii^ble as dasctib^^a in Berufaktuell 
f^y Sch ulabganger 1984 (Car^#^i Inforrtiation fo^r school leavers 1984) 
ptiblished by the Federal Lab^W Institute, aup;apiemented where 
necessary by the SI jtte^ au^_&^rufgkunde (C^re^sers leaflets) 
piabliahed by the same body, 

3- -3 Occupations and ^^^O^M ^^^^^^^^ot^t^^i^^^^ - to be described 
in thi s study 

Bgr^ogehilfe /BO rogfehilf in {Officg Boy/Girl) 
Btiyokaufmann/-kauffrau (Office Cisrk) 
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Indu5triekaufmann/-'kauf f rau (Industrial Clerk) 

Kaufmann im Gross und Aussenhandel (Clerk in Wholesale and Foreign 
Trade) 

Bankkauf mann/Bankkauf f rau (Bank Clerk) 

Versicherungskaufmann/Versicherungskauf f rau (Insurance Clerk) 

1 . 4 The Qccupations for which thesj recognized courses of training 
prepare 

Btlrogehilf in (Office Girl/Boy) . 

The Office Girl/Boy is employed in industry ^ commerce and 
administration usually on routine tasks. She/he prepares 
incoming and outgoing correspondence for further dispatch or for 
the post, takes charge of petty cash. and office materialf 
prepares statistics and carries out simple baok-keeping 
procedures^ Sha/he needs shorthand, typing and good spelling^ 
After the initial training period^ it is usual to specialise 
later as a shorthand or audio typist, 

Btirokaufmann/^kauf f rau (Office Clerk) , 

The office clerk is concerned with organisation and administration 
within the firm. He/she deals with thrf keeping of accounts, with 
the calculation of wages and bonuses, vith the administration of 
buildings and estate. He/she does not deal with products, but with 
correspondence, accounts, tax and insurance questions, 

industriekaufmann/^kauf f rau (Industrial Clerk) * 

The industrial clerk deals with all the administrative procedures 
associated with industrial production, with arrangements for 
ordering stocks and for storing them, with publicity, marketing 
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and dispatch. The industrial clerk must be familiar with 
book-keeping procedures, invoicing and dispateh. According to the 
area in which the industrial clerk works, he/she deals with 
clients, banks^ marketing personnel, sales representatives, 
local and central government, and with" wholesalers and retailers. 
In large firms, it is usual to specialise in one area, but in 
small firms the industrial clerk may be responsible for a variety 
of tasks* 

Kaufman n im Gross und Aussenhandel (Clerk in Wholesale and Foreign 
Trade) . 

Wholesalers buy goods from the producer and sell them to retailers, 
large-scale users and pr^ucers in the finishing trade. The clerk 
in wholesale trade is therefore in touch with both producers and 
retailers and deals with wholesale buying, with warehousing 
arrangements and with sales and dispatch. In the office, he/she 
may frequently deal with foreign- language correspondence and if 
dealing directly with sales may travel to open up new markets. 

Bankkaufmann/Bankkauffrau (Bank Clerk). 

The bank clerk may find him/herself dealing with the following 
tasks - advising clients, the granting of credit facilities, the 
operation of clearing facilities, calculation of interest, collection 
of cheques and other instruments, opening and administration of 
accounts, cashier work. The bank clerk may initially work at the 
counter or as cashier and later specialise in a certain area. 

Versicherungskaufmann/frau (l,-.;urance Clerk). 

The most important tasks of the insurance clerk are the administration 
of insurance policies, inspection work outside the office and the 
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winning of new clients. This involves general clerical work 

and in particular tasks such as work on the drawing up of proposals, 

on the changing of policies etc^ Insurance clerks must be 

familiar with the relevant knowledge and have a basic 

competence in the use of data processing equipment since insurance 

is one of the fields of employment where computers are most 

intensively used. 



2,1 The Occupational Training Act 

The Occupational Training Act (Beruf sbildungsgesetE) provides 
that young people under the age of 18 shall be trained exclusively 
in a recognized occupation. Therefore, for a young person under 
the age of 18, the six occupations identified above are accessible 
only if the state recogniEed Certificate of Completion of 
Vocational Training (Beruf sabschluss) is obtained in the relevant 
field* The opinion of all the experts was that it was extremely 
rare for a mature adult to be taken on in one of these occupations 
with a view to training for the Be r u f s abs ch lu s s and it appears 
that this route is almost exclusively available to young people^ 
Both at the Ministry of Education and Science and at the German 
Trade Union Federation, it was mentioned that a very small number 
of courses are offered in certain LMnder (regions) which are 
taught entirely in the Vocational College and which confer the 
equivalent of the Beruf sabschluss . However, the Ministry had no 
separate statistics on these courses and it seems reasonable to 
conclude that they are not yet developed sufficiently to merit 
attention here. For nearly all school leavers # the route to these 
occupations lies through a_ course of training with an employer. 



2, 



The legal framework governing the award of qualifications 
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The nature of this qualification can best be understood through 
a brief description of the legal framework which regulated the 
various stages and types of experience leading to the award. 
The first step towards obtaining the Beruf sabschluss in any 
occupational field must be taken by the young person. He/she must 
find an employer in the field in which he/she wishes to be trained 
who is willing to conclude a Training Contract with the young 
parson ( Beruf sausbildungsvertrag ) . The training contract must be 
a written agreement signed by all partners and must stipulate the 
following I- 

1. Occupation for which trainee is being trained and how the 
stipulated training is to be given. 

2. Duration of training. 

3. Training to be given outside the work place. 

4. Duration of ^ probationary period. 

5. Duration of daily training period. 

6. Amount of trainee allowance to be paid. 

7. Holiday entitlement. 

8. Conditions under which the training agreement can be 
terminated by either side. 

The agreement or contract must be registered by the employer with 
the local Chamber of Trade or Commerce. 



Once the young person has concluded the Training Contract, he/she 
works within a complex system of provision of training known 

the dual system . The title dual system refers to the dual 
nature of providers of training and of place of provision. 
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Provider of Employer Land Ministry of 

training Education 



Place of Work place Voeational School 

provision of 

training 



Fig^ 1 The provision of training within the dual system ^ 

The young person under 18 is bound by the Occupational Training 
Act to attend the relevant courses provided at the Vocational School 
and the employer is equally bound to release the young person and 
to pay him/her during the time spent at college. The training 
provision matriK can be situated within the legal framework in this 
way ! - 

Decisions of conference 
Occ- Training Act of Education Ministers 

Employer Land Ministries 

of Education 
Work place Vocational school 

Occupational Training Act 

Fig* 2 The legal framework ragula.ting^he^uaj. provision of _ train ingi - 

It can be noted from Figure 2 that the Land Ministries of Education 
are not included within the terms of the Occupational Training 
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Act but are free to organise the Vocational Schools according to 
the framework curriculum ( Rahmenlehrplan ) agreed for each course of 
training by the Ministers gf Education for the different LMnder 
meeting together ( Kultusministerkonf erenz ) . 

^ ' ^ Qualifica tions - legal provision governing thi^ >An tent of training 

Just as the Occupational Training Act provide a f ramework regulating 
the conditions of training throughout the Fede>, Hepublic of 
Germany, the Occupational Training Regulations ( Verordnung tlber die 
Berufsbildunq) lay down a framework curriculi^^m for each 
occupation within which individual firms draw up the 
curriculum to be followed by trainees in the work place. Legal 
recognition of the regulations for a particular occupation 
requires the formal agreement of the appropriate Minister (in 
the case of tertiary sector qualifications, the Federal Minister 
for Economic Affairs ( Wirtschaf tsminister ) acting with the 
agreement of the Federal Minister of Education and Science. 
The agreement of these two Ministries results in the 
publication of a set of Ooeupational Training Hegulations and 
the legal status of a particular course of training is thus 
established. However, the formal publication of a set of Training 
Regulations is preceded by extensive consultation which may involve 
any of the following bodies 

Professional associations and leading employer organisations 
Responsible bodies (i.e. chambers of Trade and industry etc.). 
Trade unions. 

Leading representatives of the Chambers of Industry and 
Crafts * 

Committee of Regional authorities for Occupational Training. 
The appropriate' Federal Ministries. 
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As a rule, no set of training regulations will be revised or 
issued which have not previously been agreed by leaders of employer 
organizations and of trade union organizations. 

2.3 Validation of qualifications 

The Occupational Training Act lays down the composition of the 
Board of Examiners for any given occupational qualification. The 
Board consists of at least 3 members , these members must consist of 
one each of the following groups 



c) teachers from the Vocational School. 
At least two thirds of the Board must consist of employer and trade 
union representatives* Boards are constituted locally in each of 
the recognized bodies which are either Chambers of Crafts 
{ Handwerkskammer ) or Chambers of Industry and Commerce ( Indus trie-und 
Handelskammer ) depending on the type of occupation to be examined. 
The 1983 edition of Ausbildung und Beruf lists 43 Chambers of Crafts 
32 Chambers of Industry and Commerce which are recognized bodies 
for the purpose of examining and validating courses of training 
leading to the Beruf sabschluss . It should therefore be stressed 
that the examining of candidates for the qualifications under 
eonsideration here is very much the responsibility of locally 
constituted bodies and that the nature of examinations in a given 
field will vary from one locality to another depending on the 
way in which the guidelines issued at national level for 
syllabuses and examination have been interpreted locally to 
take account of local needs and conditions^ 



a) employer representatives 



b) trade union representatives 
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2»4 The prescriptive function of the OCGupational Training Regulations 
The Occupational Training Regulations issued at Federal Level in 
the way outlined above have a prescriptive function . 

The regulations prescribes- 

The occupational area to which the training leads. 
The length of the training period. 

The skills and knowledge to be acquired during the training 
period* 

Guidelines for the content and timetable of training . 
EKamination requirements and any other assessment procedures. 

Therefore the six occupations/courses of training described in this 
study are all regulated in this way. 

3* The supply of training places for trainees in the fields of office 

work, banking ^nd insurance 
3,1 The role of employers 

Training within the dual system is the only route to a recogniEed 
vocational qualification in the fields under consideration at a 
level below that of the Abitur or its equivalent. The nuitibers 
of young people obtaining qualifications in the areas of office 
work, banking and insurance will therefore be dependent on the 
numbers of training places made available by employers each year. 
Although attempts have been made to compel employers to 
provide sufficient training places to meet demand, the situation 
at present is that there is no legal requirement for employers 
to provide training places. However, the Report on Occupational 
Training 1983 ( Beruf sbildungsbericht 1983) issued by the 
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Federal Ministry of Education and Science commends employers 

for increasing the supply of training places in 1982 by 

4.2% over those offered in 1981^ despite a difficult economic 

situation. Nevertheless^ overall supply of training places 

in 1982 fell 16,000 short of the demand by young people. Of the 

35^911 young people reported as not having found a training 

place, 6,223 were in the field of Organization, Administration 

and Office work. These points must be borne in mind when 

considering access to these qualifications, since there is 

clearly some degree of selection when the employer makes the 

decision as to whether or not to conclude a training agreement* 

3*2 The demand for training places in office work, banking and 
insurance 

Five out of the six courses of training considered here are 
consistently reported as being among the courses most often 
chosen by young people* Table 1 below is taken from Basic and 
Structural Data 1982/3 published by the Federal Ministry of 
Education and Science, 
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Table 1 

Apprant ices in the 25 most acquired occupations according to 
Order^ Training Field and Sex 

Recognised Occupation Apprentices 



1981 1977 1981 1977 



Rank 

Male Apprentices 



Percentage of 

all Female Apprentices 



Clerk in Wholesale 
and Foreign Trade 



2.7 



3-0 



Bank Clerk 



12 



15 



2.1 



1.9 



Industrial Clerk 



14 



2.1 



2.5 
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Recognised Occupation 



Apprentices 



1981 



1977 



1981 



1977 



Rank 

Female Apprentices 



Percentage of 

all Female Apprentice! 



Office Clerk 
Industrial Clerk 
Bank Clerk 
Clerk in Wholesale 
and Foreign Trade 
Office Girl 



6 
9 

10 
11 



3 
6 
9 

10 
11 



6.2 6.4 
5.5 5.8 
4,1 3.7 



3-2 

2.8 



3.3 
2.8 



Looking at the second part of Table 1 showing female apprentices^ 
5 out of 6 occupations are far more strongly represented than 
for boys. The 1983 Occupational Training Report gives prominence 
to the fact that training places in the Federal Republic are not 
equally available to girls. Only about 25% of all trainee places 
are open to both boys and girls, 50% of places are only intended 
for boys, 25% only intended for girls. Thus, the report points 
out, training opportunities for girls are doubly restricted = 
both quantitatively and qualitatively (in that they are virtually 
restricted to the tertiary sector) . This means that any change 
in tertiary sector training opportunities will have a very marked 
effect on opportunities for girls. The changes that can be noted 
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are not encouraging ^ firstly as can be aeen from Table 2 below, 
there is a fall or near stagnation in 4 out of the 5 
occupations for which data is available with a rise only in 
the least skilled occupation, that of office girl, secondly, as 
is discussed below, entry requirements are rising, making it 
harder to obtain a shrinking number of places. 

Table 2 

Number s entering upon training agreements in the six occupations 

Training Place Nos. entering 1982 Variation 81-2 in % 

Industrial Clerk 21,620 + o.6 

Office Clerk 23,726 ^0.4 

Bank Clerk 20,391 ^0.2 

Office Girl 9,855 + 7.4 

Clerk in Wholesale 

and Foreign Trade 16,823 ^ 5.8 

Insurance Clerk Not available Not available 



Taken from Beruf sbildungsbericht 1983 Table 1/4 

Access to training places 
Factors of supply and demand 

It has already been noted that access to qualifications 
is through access to training places and that the demand 
for places exceeds supply. The supply of training places 
depends on the number made available by German employers. 

Report on Occupational Training 1983 recognizes, however, 
that employers do not attempt to respond positively to the 
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training needs of young people ^ having provided overall 

4-2% more training places in 1982 that in 1981 despite difficult 

economic circumstances. 

As they control the supply of training places # selection for 
places is also largely in the hands of the einployers. The 
Occupational Training Law does not stipulate any formal level 
of educational attainment as the precondition for beginning a 
course of tra_in_in^g . In practice the combination of these three 
factors " employer control over access ^ no formal entry requirements 
and an excess of demand over supply = means that for sought after 
places in the tertiary sector, the entry requirements have 
been rising rapidly and a substantial minority now enter with 
the Abitur (i*e* entitlement to enter higher education) a fact 
which considerably confuses the category of qualifications 
originally selected for this study which was supposed to be 
a category not leading to higher education. 

4 . 2 Average qualification levels on entry 

What must be established here, for the purposes of this study ^ 

are what, in practice are the average levels of formal 

educational attainment required for entry to the six training 

courses* A reliable indication of these levels can be found in a 

- ( 4) 

study published by the BiBB from which the following data are 
taken. 
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Table 3 

Trainee places ranked according to level of gualif ication demanded 

1980% of leavers 1976% with 

^^^^ with Intermediate Intermediate 

(5) 

School Cert. School Cert. 

1 Bank Clerk 96.7 92.4 

3 Insurance Clerk 94.6 85.0 

Industrial Clerk 86.4 76.6 



^4 Office Girl 



64.8 58.5 



no data available for Office Clerk and Clerk in Wholesale and 
Foreign Trade. 

Table 4 

% of trainees with Abitur or equivalent 1980 

Bank Clerk 32.1% 
Insurance Clerk 19,4% 
Industrial Clerk 11.8% 
Office Clerk and 

Office Girl below 5% 

No data available for Clerk in Wholesale and Foreign Trade. 

From Table 3 we can see a trend that is becoming virtually 
universal (except for Office Girl training) for trainees in 
tertiary sector employment to possess the leaving certificate of 
the BXK year Realschule (Intermediate School). Table 3 confirms 
the point made in 4.1 that young people holding the Abitur are 
now beginning to enter into training in the tertiary sector* 
Since at present only 41% of 15 year old school leavers 
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obtain the Intermediate School Certificata^ %ntry to tertiary 
sector occupations via training agreement is cleirly not open 
to the majority of the population. The impli cations of these 
trends for the status of tertiary sector qijal ifications will 
be discussed in Part 2 of this monograph whioh deals with the 
changing context of qualif ications« 

5 . Duration of courses of training 

5 , 1 Duration of training agreements 

The duration of training agreements and therefore of courses 
of training is established by the Federal Regijlations for 
each occupation. Duration cannot here be urxdcratood as weeks 
or years of formal instruction but as the duration of the 
training agreements. It should be stressed tM the regulatiorans 
define training in terms of a body of knowledge and skills 
to be acquired during a specified length of t m and taught 
both in the work place and in the VocationaL fichool , It is 
therefore not possible to quantify these eour^^i of training 
in terms of total hours of instruction. It iJonly possible 
to state the duration in years of training agreements and 
to give an outline of the timetable estabHslied by the 
Vocational School in one of the LMnder^ 



Duration of training agreements 
Office Boy/Girl 2 years 

Office Clerk ^ 3 years 

Industrial Clerk 3 years 

Clerk in Wholesale 

and Foreign Trade 3 years 
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Bank Clerk 3 yc#ars 

Insurance Clerk 3 years 



5 . 2 Entitlement to reduction in the period — 

basis of full-time attendance in vocat ionaj. jducatj^Or^ 
The Occupational Training Act stipulates th at ittend^^nce 
at Vocational School on a full-time basis t ntitles tl^ae 
young person to a shortened period of train ifig in th^s 
dual system once the young person has secured a trairE^ing 
agreement. In the area of tertiary sector ^ccupat ior^^s 
the young person may either follow the Bas ^ocation^^al 
Vear ( Beruf sg^undbi Idungs j ahr ) with the apPOT^iate 
vocational specialisation or may follow m. 2 yeir cour ^se 
in a Specialized Vocational School { Beruf s f yjischuj.^ j 
The successful completion of the Basic Vocational Yea^ r 
entitles the young person to have the petio^ of trains ing 
within the dual system shortened by one yaa^. The 
successful completion of the two year f ul l^tiie cours^^ 
at a Specialized Vocational School and the rttaining 
a qualification equivalent to the Intermediate School 
Certificate entitles the young person to ha\^ithe per^a^od 
of training in the dual system shortened hy one year ^an^ 
exeeptionally by one and a half years if th^totion^al 
School course has been highly vocationally ^lacialiEe^y ^ 
However^ it should be stressed that these fitlHime s^^hool 
courses are not a substitute for a training apement nor 
do they constitute an alternative route to a. qyalif ic^Mtion 
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5.3 puration of Vog^t^on al Behoof e l^ ement of dual system training 
The existence o f regj.onal^a r±4 jL don 

V?hereas content and duration of the elements of training 
which are the responsibility of firms are regulated by Federal 
Law, what is taxaght in the VOcat donal School and the number 
of hours of teaching to be givea lies within the authority 
of the Land Ministry of Educatio xi. In Das berufliche 
Bildungawese n i^ d e^BundesrgjgU b J^ik Deutschland Mtinch 
states thati- 

^Despite the efforts of the Standing Conference of 

Regional Ministeri of Education to achieve some 

standardisation of educati-anal provision, including the 

Vocational School, there e-^ist differences from one Land 

to another in the way the ^h/oeational School is organized - the 

number of hours of weeKly ^^fcuition^ subjects taught and in the 
(6) 

curriculum iteeXf 

^Am the Vocations, i School progtamrr^ies of each of the 11 LMnder 
-cannot be considered here, we sh^all take as representative 
^he relevant Vocational School coujrsas of one Land^ North 
^Rhine Westfalia^ the second l^rg^sst Land after Bavaria in 
^terms of school ^opula^tion^ 

5.4 C>uration of Voca^^iQnal lchQo l_ c Q«iponjnt of relevant tertiary 
^^ector training coursgg in No rt h Rhine Westfalia 
H'he duration of ^he Vocational S^^hool component of each of the 
^occupations unda^ consideration s laid down in the guidelines 
M^msumd by the haLind Ministry of S^aucation in accordance with the 
E"rarnework Curricxalum issued by t^rne Conference of Land Ministers 
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Table 5 



D uration of Vocational School Courses jjLri North Rhine Westfalia 

C Ourie of training Hours per^wgeH i ^ n Days per week in 

yoca t i ona 1_ 5 ch g o^l Vocational School 

office Boy /Girl 12 2 

Off ice Clerk 12 in Year 1 

11 in Years 2 ano.d 3 2 

industrial clerk 12 2 

Cl^rk in Wholesale 

an4 Foreign Trade 12 2 

BanK Clerk 12 2 

Inaurance Clerk 12 2 

The school years lasts 40 weeks so that fcthe total amount of 
Vocational School tuition is as followa^^— 

Office Girl/Boy 480 hours 2 = 960 hours 

Office Clerk 480 + {440kx2) ^ 1360 hours 

Clerk in Wholesale and 

Foreign Trade 480 hours k — 3 ^ 1440 hours 

Bank Clerk , 48o hours x - 3 ^ 1440 hours 

Ineuranee Clerk 480 hours k : 3 ^ 1440 hours. 

Alternatively, instruction may also be gi^-^en in block day release 
form but the number of hours of instructi&on remains the same. 
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6 * Where the courses are taught 

6 . 1 The dual system 

It has already been pointed out that because training takes 
place within the dual system, each trainee receives training 
simultaneously within the firm and within the educational system. 
This provision will now be illustrated in more detail by the 
adaptation of an illustrative diagram from MUnch (op^cit. 
p. 48) . 



cooperation 
Coordination 



Firms 

(privately run) 



Vocational Schools 
(publicly run) 



Learning takes 
place in 
Work place 
Trainee Work^ 
shops 

Firms ' own 
classrooms 



Ocr'S^ational 
Ti^i'^lng Act 



(i 



jral) 

IT 



Trainees- 



Basic teach-" 



ing aims 



Training 

regulations 

Outline 

curriculum 

Exam 



r e qu i rements 



I — Agr^ 



Basic teaching 



Teaching schemes 
Timetable 



I 



are 



greements 



I 

-Young people 



Learning takes 



place in 

Classrooms 

Workshops 



School law 
(LMnder) 



Vecational 
School pupils 



Working for 

Certificate 
Completion of 
Training 



Fig. 3 The pedagogic structure of the dual system. 
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6 ^ 2 Training within the f irni 

The Occupational Training Act only allows firms to take on 
trainees when the firms' training facilities are of a satisfactory 
standard^ and the local bodies (Chambers of Trade and Industry 
etc*) are responsible for ensuring that these standards are 
maintained. Naturally, facilities vary widely according to 
whether the firm is a very large one with a staff and specially 
equipped buildings for commercial training or whether the firm 
is a small one and may in fact have to send trainees to another 
centre to obtain part of their on the job tuition, 

6.3 Training within the Vocational School 

In some ways, the term 'school' in English is a misleading one in 
this context since it conveys the idea of an entirely separate 
and isolated institution. The German Vocational School^ whose 
pupils attend on a part'-time basis while following a course of 
training within the dual system, is very often part of a larger 
institution, in the case of tertiary sector occupations, part of a 
College of Commerce. In this case, the Vocational School is# in 
fact, one of a number of courses of study offered from a range 
which extend up to the equivalent of the Abitur. Trainees 
attending the Vocational School on a part-time basis should 
therefore not be perceived as being segregated into institutions 
cut off from other courses and levels of education and training. 
The relevance of this point will become apparent when we 
consider the qualifications of staff teaching in the Vocational 
School and possibilities of transfer to other courses once a 
qualification has already been obtained within the dual system. 
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7 , Qualifications of personnel teaching in the dual system 

7 . 1 Q^ualijications of instructors teaching in firms 

The Occupational Training Act stipulates that an instructor 
on the firm ' s premises must be * personal ly and technically 
qualif ied ' ^ ^' . This includes the instructor's ability to 
demonstrate knowledge in the occupation in question and in training 
methodology p If the employer himself does not possess the 
qualifications to train, he must employ a suitably qualified 
instructor^ 

7* 2 Qualifications of staff teaching in Vocational Schools 

As was mentioned in 6.3 above. Vocational Schools will very 
often form part of a College of Commerce offering a variety 
of courses at different levels and the staff of the college 
will rarely be restricted to one particular course but will 
teach on a variety of courses throughout the college* In this 
sactionr the different grades of teaching staff working within 
the further education and training sector will be considered. 

Grades of teaching staff in Vocational Educatiqn 

a) Teachers with University degrees and appropriate training 
who have the status of civil servant and whose pay and 
conditions of service are the same as those of a Gymnasium 
(grammar school) teacher. 

b) Vocational subject teachers who have professional qualifications 
and experience and a^ State validated qualification to give 
practical instruction in their area of professional competence . 
These teachers may also have civil servant status. 

c) specialist teachers working professionally in various 
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CQinni^rcial fields who come in to give various types of 
P^of^siional training for ^» few hours a week. 

8. Trgnsf eg^jillty of gualif icatA^gns 

8^1 Ggngraj. ^ djcational routes 

The coinpl etion of the Certif i^a^^te of Occupational Training 
can se^v^% as a starting point T or upward mobility either 
through general (academic) educational system or through 
the sy^t^^of professional qusl ifications. Figure 4 (below) 
illustt^t#ithe routes availabl --e through the educational 
system^ 
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UniverBity 



Abitur 


Upper level 


of 


Gymnasium 




Class 13 




Upper level 


of 


Gymnasium 




Class 12 






DiplbrTL^ 



f'achho^chschule 
or Com.^rehensive 
Hochsc^ule 



Entrant cm Quali f ication 
to Fa^ ^hochschule 



Class as 

Specia J^ized Upper 
School ( Fachob ^rfi^Hiale) 



Intermediate School Certificate 



Vocational Exteniion School 



Certificate 
of Training 



3 year 
training 



Combined (Training 
and School) Form 

One-year full-time 
study 



m 
ft 



CP 



Full^^ime Forxn 



3 years _ l_ ^ ye^ rs 



Certi : 
of Tr, 



2 yea: 
train ; 




lining 
or after basic 
Vocational Year 



1 year 



I 




with General 
School Certificate 
after Class 10 



After 4 years 

occupational 

eKperience 



Fig. 4 Opportunities for follpwing general academic courses leading to 
Fac^hochscule or Univeraity after rfol lowlr^g a course of training 
leading to a Certificate of Training (Bertjf sabschluss ) * 



EKLC 
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Thus it can be seen from the diagram of educational opportunities 
in NRW that there are no formal barriers to those individuals 
wishing to pursue general education after completion of 
Occupational Training. What we should note, however, is the 
greater amount of time required to pursue this route compared 
to the direct route through the Gymnasium, (See Fig. 5 below). 

Pi9-5 Comparison of routes to General HighBr Education 



To General Higher 
Education 



ABITUR 



3 years in 
Gymnasium 



starting point t 10 years in 
Gymnasium and Volksschule 



To General 
Higher Education 



ABITUR 



2 years 



To Specialized 
Higher Education 



1 y^ar 

Specialized Upper School 



1 year 

Vocational iHtension School 

__ _ 



3 yean trairiing 



10 years in General School 
and Volksschule 
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8 ^ 3 professional routes to higher level qualifications 
Commaree and administration 

In the field of commercial training, the following higher 
qualifications can be obtained on the basis of successfully 
completed Occupational Training 



Wirtschaf tsaBSistent (Business management assistant) 
Training for these qualifications is usually full-time and 
is given either in the Fachschule (Specialized Vocational school) 
(see Fig. 4 above) or in the case of large firms^ training is 
planned and carried out by the firm itself^ Individuals who 
obtain these qualifications can be expected to be promoted to 
middle management level. 
Banking 

In banking, the larger banks organize their own courses and 
continuing education facilities. Smaller banks have joined 
together to create the Vereinigung fUr Bankberuf sbildung 
(Association for Professional Banking Education) which organises 
regular programmes of seminars* The savings bank sector 
(Sparkassensektor ) is highly organiEed for continuing education, 
having eleven regional training centres* The final stage of 
study offered by the savings bank sector is considered within 
the sector to be equivalent to tertiary level study* 
Insurance 

Two formal courses leading to higher qualifications 
( yersicherungsf achwirt ) are available to those individuals who 
have successfully part=^time in evening classes or by correspondence. 
In addition, the Facl^ochschu Im in Cologne offers a full-time 



FachschulKaufman (Commercial clerk) 



Fachwirt (Commercial administrator) 




specialized higher etotion qualification in insurance studies 
to suitably qualif i ed candid^stes . 

Content ^^A^b ^^ 

A detailed compatiScnof sylS^abuses and analysis of points of 
similarity and difference wi^tl be undertaken in the final 
comparative section of this =-eport. At this point, as in the 
French monograph, a brief analysis will be made of the ratio of 
general to professional studio es. 

The instruction siv^non the firm's premises as outlined 
in the Occupational Wning Regulations does not contain any 
general educational sybjects. Discounting religious studies 
(which cannot be t*U# in Fr«nch schools) and sport, the amount 
of general eaucatipn pen in the Vocational School amounts 
to a total of 2 hQar^ per weei=^ with 8 hours per week being 
devoted to prof easiQjfiil/vQcataonal subjects*. 



*This analysis is bflSedon onl^^ one Land, North Rhine Westfalia. 
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NATIONAL MONOGRAPH: GERMANY 



Part One 



NOTES AND REFERENCES 



^ Abit^y ^ examination taken at the age of 19 and giving access 
to universities. 

FaGhhochschule ^ an institute of higher education offering 
specialized/ vocational qualifications. 

Fachhochsehul^eif e - qualification giving access to the 
Fachhochschule * 

2 Together these two Acts regulate all aspects of initial training^ 
including procedures for the agreement of training programmes* 
Only the tuition given as part of training in the Berufschule 
(Vocational School) is not regulated by this Act but lies within 
the competence of the individual LMnder (regions) . 

3 The difference between the two figures arises from places offered 
not always being filled because they are in the wrong area or the 
wrong place. 

4 Althoff, Jungnickl^ Seller Werner 

Schullsche Vorbildung, Prtlf ungserf olg von Auszubildenden 
Ausbildereignung 1980 Heft 34. 

5 Intermediate School Certificate ^ This is awarded for reaching 
a given level of educational attainment at the end of the 10 
year Intermediate School Course. It is normally considered to 
be equivalent to 5 'O' level passes in the English school 
system^ 
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^^"^ • ,gPas berufliche BildungBwesen in der BundeBrepublik 
DgHtSHHian^ CEDEFOP Berlin 1982 p. 60 (my translation) . 

TbismBans possession of a 'master craftsman' or aquivalent 
q^allfieat^on plus a test of ability to teach and communicate 
t^erelevamt skills. However, firms which were training before 
t^itecupatcional Training Act was passed may employ instructors 
vnchave or-^ly obtained the master craftsman qualification. 
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NATIONAL MONOGRAPH: OliHMANY 
^ Part Two 

1 - The Qualifications in the Labour Market 

This monograph has the same structure as the report on France^ 
In Part 1 we have a review of the qualifications as they are 
presented to the consumer by the bodies responsible for 
curriculum and validation, together with their 'official' 
correspondences to the labour market. In the second part an 
attempt is made to assess the value of these qualifications on 
the labour market and to identify some of the most important 
trends in the evolution of the market for these qualifications. 
This assessment is based on two sources , firstly published 
statistical material and empirical studies, secondly on interviews 
with trade union representatives and managers closely involved 
with training^ 

1.1 Employment prospects foryoung people with tertiary sector 
qualifications 

Any conclusions as to the employability of young people holding 
the qualifications under consideration must be qualified since 
the supply of training places and thus of qualifications is 
controlled by employers and depends to some extent on their 
perception of future manpower requirements. We shall therefore 
first consider trends in the supply of places before proceeding 
to consider ypung peoples' success in obtaining employments 

1*2 Trends in the supply of training places I fadiny ^/^j ^ ? x ications 
in tertiary sector employment 
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1.3 



The Report on Occupational Training 1983 shows an increasfc - from 
55.6% in 1977 to 61.6% in 1982 - of the age group being trained 
within the dual system. Nevertheless, overall demand for training 
places outstripped supply in 1982 by 15,836. In the area of 
tertiary sector qualifications, there were, in 1982, 9.1 requests 
for training places for every unfilled place. This suggests 
that in 1982 there was a reversal of the trend observed from 
1976-80 during which period the numbers being trained in this 
area rose by 24.9%. The recent slight fall in tertiary sector 
training places offered is linked in the Report to the stagnation 
in employment in that area. The assumption is that employers 
foresee fewer vacancies occurring and thus hesitate to offer 
training places. Prom this it should be clear that the supply of 
qualifications in the dual system is to some extent based on 
future perceived need for qualified manpower. This point should 
be borne in mind when considering employment records. 

The employment rec ord for young people with tertiary sector 
qualif ieations 

While statistics on the supply of training places are available 
up until 1982, data on the first employment of young people 
with a certificate of Completion of Occupational Training is 
based on a survey conducted in 1980 i.e. at the end of a period 
Of expansion of training places in this field. This survey^^ ^ 
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showed that 53% of those who had completed training in the 
whole range of employment both wished and had been asked 
to take up ernployment with the firm concerned* A farther 25% 
were offered the chance to stay but preferred to move to another 
firm. Only 5% wished to stay in the firm that had trained them 
but were not offered a place. This figure is also broken down in 
the survey according to type of training. We can see the figures 
for the tertiary sector occupations under consideration in Table 
6 below^ 



Table 6 

ProportiQn of young people who have complete^d Occupational 
Training but who have been taken on by the firm although they 

wished it^ In % by occupation trained for ^nd by sex 

Men %^ 

Industrial clerk 8 
Clerk in wholesale and foreign trade 5 



Wome n 

Industrial clerk 
Office girl/clerk 
Clerk in wholesale and 



6 
5 

foreign trade 4 



From this survey we can conclude that, until 1980 at least, 
tertiary sector qualifications were eKpected to lead to 
the offer of a job for at least 90% of those trained^ 
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2 . Relevance of curricular content of qualitications to job content 
Just as, in the case of France, we could not conclude that high 
unemployment pointed to qualifications whose content was 
unsuitable for the occupations for which they prepared, so 
we cannot conclude on the basis of unemployability alone, that 
the curricular content of German qualifications is appropriate 
to job contents However, the same survey (Stegniann and Kraft) 
also asked young people the question as to how much of the skills 
and knowledge gained during training could be used in their present 
position. The question was put only to those working in the 
area for which they had been trained. 



Table 7 

Proportion of young people who stated that they used a little, 
very little or none of the skills acquired during training . 
By sex and occupation in 

Men % 
Clerk in wholesale and foreign trade 13 



Women 

Clerk in wholesale and foreign trade 23 
Industrial clerk 26 
Office girl/clerk 21 
Bank clerk 6 

From Table 7 we can see that a large majority of trainees 
feel that the skills acquired during training are being called 
upon in their first employment* The difference between men 
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and women in the same occupation may reflect the fact that 
women are given less responsibility in their first jobs, but 
the survey does not comment on this points 

The views of training managers on relevance of training content 
were, that since the guidelines were drawn up representatives 
of those working in that particular branch of li-idustry and commerce, 
the framework was appropriate to firms* needs. l ; rms were free 
to introduce new skills and training content into ihe syllabus 
where they felt this was appropriate. The general view was 
that the problem of relevance of curriculum was more of a problem 
in that part of training taught in the Vocational School where 
it was felt that teachers, in the area of banking studies for 
eKample, could not always keep up with the most recent developments 
in this area* 

The opinion expressed by training managers interviewed that the 
existing guidelines provided adequately for training needs # 
including the introduction of new technology^ is confirmed in a 
recent report carried out for the Federal Ministry for 
Education and Science" " . The report finds that there are scarcely 
any direct consequences for the content of training resulting 
from recent technical and organizational innovation which cannot 
be accommodated within existing guidelines. 



3*1 The future structure of recognised occupations and training 
The same report also finds that firms have until now adhered 
to traditional forms of work organization and to the recognized 
training courses described in this study. Interviews with 
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training managers also confirmed this finding except in the ease 
of a firm dealing in wholesale and retail trade of petroleum 
products. Here it was explained that the firm now trained 
only in one field - Clerk in Wholesale and Foreign Trade. They 
had stopped training office clerks and office girls partly 
because, in a relatively small operation, the difference in 
length and quality of training between the different categories 
of trainees was felt to be divisive and the future career prospects 
of office girls and clerks were more limited. The German Trade 
Union Pederation (Deutscher Gewerkachaf tsbund) also streaaed 
their concern with the office girl/clerk area of training and 
pointed to their policy of upgrading the two year office girl 
and the 3 year office clerk training to a single new course. 
The DGB has proposed a single new course of enhanced training 
to replace these two occupations and to be known as Business 

(BOrowir tschaftskaufmann ) . However, negotiations concerning 
this proposed change are still proceeding. Thus from a number of 
sources there appear to be indications that at present the most 
problematic categories of training are the two year office 
girl and the three year office clerk. Another reason for concern 
with this type of training is given .in the report (Baethge, 
Gerstenberger et al.) mentioned above. Here it is stated that 
the type of work for which office assistants and clerks are being 
trained is changing and that as a result of technical innovation 
there is a tendency for the job content of this occupation to 
become limited to a number of simple mechanical and administrative 
tasks. Consequently, promotion prospects in this type of work 
which is overwhelmingly occupied by women and girls may become 
extremely limited. 
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Trends in recruitment and their possible impact on content of 
training 

All training managers interviewed stated that substantial numbers 

of applications for training places are now being received from 

young people with the Abitur or other qualifications leading to 

higher education. This finding substantiates the data given in 

Part 1^ 4.2 on the trend towards higher levels of entry qualification. 

All firms stated that they set limits on the proportion of trainees 

taken on with the Abitur with the aim of giving opportunities 

to those with the intermediate School Certificate and the General 

School Certificate- Firms used their own tests and interview 

procedure to select entrants and stated that they were looking for 

personal qualities and not just for high academic achievement. The 

report discussed above (Baethge^ Gerstenberger et.al.) also 

recognises that the Intermediate School Certificate is the 

'normal' minimum qualification for access to commercial training. 

The higher proportion of holders of the Abitur now being recruited 

will lead, it is felt, to greater dif f erentation and hierarchisation 

of jobs in this sector* Already, firms are setting up internal 

courses of training which allow those who are highly qualified 

to move on from routine office tasks after 2 or 3 years. It seems 

likely in fact, that the impact of highly qualified trainees 

is going to have an influence on the restructuring of this area 

of employment equal to that of reorganisation due to new 

technology * 

Conclusion 

Until 1983 at least, trainees in these areas seem to have found 
employment easily, often taken on by the firms which had trained 
them. This can be partly attributed to control over entry to 
training places by firms which tried to adjust training policy 
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to future manpower requirementy . The fall in the number of tertiary 
sector training places in 1982 can therefore be seen as firms' 
response to lack of growth in manpower requirements and, if this 
fall in the number of places continues, it could have serious 
consequences for the availability of training places for 
girls who are heavily dependent on tertiary sector employment. 
There appears to be general satisfaction with the content of . 
training courses and the mechanisms to ensure that it keeps up 
with changing job content and organizational change. However, 
there seems to be reason for anxiety about the consequences of 
technological change for the job content of office girl/clerk 
occupations and the trend for more highly qualified applicants 
for training places is also having an impact on the definition 
of traditional occupational paths. 
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NATIONAL MONOGRAPH i GERMANY 



Part Two 
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NATIONAL MONOGRAPH I THE UNITED KINGDOM 



Part One 



OGcupations in the tertiary sector 



1.1 



The link between training and oecupation 



Occupations are not closely linked to courses of training in the 
U.K. by being specified by name in the title of the 
qualification except in the case of the exaniinations of the 
professional bodies. Thus the occupations to be considered in this 
study in relation to courses of training cannot be detennined by 
selecting the range of courses of training below 'A' level 
leading to clerical and commercial employment* Instead, the 
occupations described by the Careers and Occupational Information 
Centre of the Manpower Services Commission (MSC) in the area 
designated as clerical or 'office work* have been selected together 
with positions in banking, insurance and accountancy. Taking the 
•normal' entrance requirements together with 'normal' further 
training, the total qualifications acquired will usually be 
different from those required for university entrance but similar 
in their equivalence. 



1 . 2 The occupations selected 

These were taken from publications of the Careers and Occupational 
Information Centre (COIC) of the MSG, principally the Annual 
Careers Guide 198 3 and the 'Close-up' leaflets, published 1982, 




Clerk/Typist 
Counter clerk 
Figure clerk 
General clerk 
' Secratary 
Typist 



V 



J 



Clerical and office work 



Insurance clerk 
Bank clerk 

Accounting Technician 



1*3 The nature of the work 

The COIC have devised a matrix showing which elements of office work 
feature most prominently in the occupations listed above as 
constituting clerical and office work. This matrix is re^oduced 
below to indicate the sorts of tasks involved in the different 
occupations. 
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Office Dutim 

th^ mors th^ invotYSn^nt 



Clerk/Typist 




r 












Counter clerk 
















Figure clerk 




r 












General derk 




r 








1 




Offioa machine 
operBtor 
















Racaptioniit 
















Secretary 




r 












Telephonist 
















Telex 
operator 

Typist 































In the chart Office mashrne opamh^ Indudes Computer ^?eretoc 



Fig^l The typ es of dutigs expected of dlf f erant eategoriea of 

offiea workers Source i COIC 'Cloae^up' Careers Information 
bulletin CU 14 

*- The bank clerk 

Young entrants to banking may expect to be moved around a number 
of departments in their first two years working with the bank. 
They may start off by learning how to operate the bank's 
computerised accounting systems and equipment^ then move to working 
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on banker's orders or to the job of cashier- Each type of job 

is graded in terms of responsibility and salary^ and in^house formal 

training and on the job supervision is given at every stage. 

1*3-2 The insurance clerk 

The young entrant to insurance is similarly moved through a variety 
of sections and departments. Planned practical experience in 
different sections for set periods is combined with instruction 
in theory and practice by means of courses run either by the 
employer or at the College of Insurance. Most insurance employers 
have agreed to adopt a minimum basic training scheme devised by 
the British Insurance Association and the Chartered Insurance 
Institute and they frequently provide for more than the minimum. 

1-3.3 The Accounting Teehnician 

Accounting technicians normally work in support of a qualified 
accountant* Ina public accountant's officf technician's work 
covers the preparation and/or audit of the account of clients 
together with tax computations. If working with a company or 
organisation, technicians are likely to be concerned with the 
preparation of information and accounts required for financial 
accounting, budgeting and costing or internal audit. Training 
is by means of practical experience at work and full or part-^time 
study leading to the Association of Accounting Technicians 
Examination or the B.E.C Financial Sector Award. These may be 
studied as 3. year day-release courses or 2 year full-^time courses. 

1 * ^ The occupations g entry requiremen ts 

There are no statutory minimum educational requirements for entry 
to these occupations'. This means that in the present situation 
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of an over^supply of applicants for positions available, ^he 
actual levels of qualification demanded ara tending to rise. The 
COIC gives the following 'normal' levels of qualification for the 
occupations under consideration. 

Clerk/typist ................. Typing skills, CSE or : le/els 

particularly Mathematics ond English 
or SCE 'O' grade ^ 

Counter clerk Good CSE or 'O' level, sometimes in 

4 or 5 subjects usually including 
English or SCE 'O' grade 

Figure clerk CSE or 'O* levels particularly in 

Mathematics and English or SCE 'O' 
grade 

General clerk CSE or 'O' level, particularly in 

Mathematics and English or SCE 'O' 
grade 

Secretary .................... 'O' level, secretarial training or 

SCE 

Insurance clerk .............. 4 passes at GCE 'O' level or CSE 

grade 1 or SCE 'O' grades 

Bank clerk 4 'O' level passes, SCE 'O' grade 

or CSE grade 1 passes including 
English 

Accounting technician ........ 4 'O' level/SCE 'O' grade or CSE 

grade 1 passes including English and 
a numerate subject 

Typist ....................... CSE or 'O' levls or SCE 'O* grade. 
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^* The nature of training for initial entrants to clerical and 
eommercial occupationB 

2.1 'On the job' training 

Some of the young people starting worH for the first time in a 
clerieal/commercial occupation will be given the title and status of 
trainee and will be taught the work they are required to do by a more 
eKperienced member of staff or by a supervisor. in banking, 
insurance and accountancy it is normal practice for young employees 
to be given the status of trainee and for them to undergo 'on the 
job' training which may last for up to three years. Although there 
is no statutory requirement for firms to provide training, it 
is clearly in their own interest to do so. However, in the area 
of office and clerical work, standards and duration of training 
vary from one firm to another. At one extreme, large firms, local 
authority and government bodies have their own training schemes 
which often include an element of day release - at the other 
extreme, training may be brief and the firm may not offer day-release 
there is no statutory obligation to do so* 

2*2 Formal qualifications available to young people entering clerical 
and comrnercial occupations 

Courses of training for work in these areas are characterised by 
flexibility and a lack of statutory control or prescription. This 
should not be taken to mean that the courses of training available 
are in any way deficient. In fact, both employer and employee 
have at their disposal, in addition to 'on the job* training, a 
wide range of courses in the field of business studies, office 
practice, etc. which can followed by the trainee on an 'a la 
carte' basis according to ' the needs and wishes of employer and 
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employee. For the U.K. it is necessary to envisage a spectrum 
of training experience for young people working in these areas an 
not a uniform procedure* 

2.3 Possible combinations of 'on the job' and 'off the job' trainin g 
for cle rical and commercial occupations 
A- Concurrent pattern 



Concurrent training {day/block 
release or evening classes) 



Compulsory School 


Work-place 


Further Education College 


Vocational training 
element 


'on the job' 
training 


'off the job' related 
vocational studies course 


Vocational training 
element 


•on the job 
training 






'on the job' 
training 


'off the job related 
vocational studies course 




*on the job' 
training 










Fig. 2 Possible patj 


terns of trainings 


concurrent structure 



Figure 2 shows the possible combinations of training and vocati 
studies that may be - made available to young people. The vocati 
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training element in compulsory schooling may consist of a typing 
course or a full certificate in business studies. Availability 
depends on the curriculum of individual schools* Once they have 
entered employment^ young people may receive both 'on the job' 
and 'off the job' training^ only 'on the job' training or neither of 
these two elements. An alternative model is the consecutive pattern. 

B. Consecutive pattern 



Consecutive training 



Compulsory 


school 


Further Education College 


vjork place 


Vocational 
element 


training 


Vocational studies full-^ 
time one or two years 


'on the 
job * 

training 




Vocational studies full^ 
time one or two years 


' on the job ' 
training 




Vocational studies f ul 1- 
time one or two years 





Fig. 3 Possible j^tterns of training: consecutive structure 

The elements composing the training package for initial entrants to 
clerical and cormnercial occupations 

It is clear from the above tables that the * training package' in 
the U*K^ is composed of 3 main elements * all or none of which may 
be acquired by the person^ entering a tertiary sector occupation. 
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Thesfe elementy are^- 

1) A vocational course (sometimes leading to a qualification) 
taken at school during or after the period of compulsory 
education. 

2) 'On the job' training. 

3) Vocational studies ata Col lege of Further Education either 
part-time (day/block release or evenings) or full-^time. 
The availability of programmes of vocational study in the 
evening means that a young person in employment is not 
entirely dependent on the employer offering day--release in 
order to obtain training. 

2.4*1 Vocational Training Elements in Schools 

Where these lead to certification, this is often carried out by the 

same bodies that operate in the area of Further Education (The 

Business Education Council, the Royal Society of Arts etc) . 

However, CSE qualifications are also offered in Typewriting and 

(2) 

in Office Practice 

2*4*2 'On the job' training 

As this area of training is not regulated or standardised it is not 
possble to give a general description of types of training* 

2.4.3 The validation of qualifications 



Colleges of Further Education which are provided by Local Education 
Authorities, together with private institutions offering courses by 
correspondence teach the courses of vocational studies which are 
planned and validated by a number of independent examining bodies 
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and professional asaociations . Thu principal examining bodies are*-- 
B.E.C Business Education Council - covering England, Wales 



R.S.A- Royal Society of Arts 

L^C^C^I. London Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
In additdon, professional associations also devise and validate the 
aualif ications for those working within a particular professional 
area. The professional associations concerned with banking^ 
insurance and accountancy at this level are as follows?^ 

The Institute of Bankers 

The Chartered Building Societies Institute 

The Chartered Insurance Institute 

The Association of Accounting Technicians^ 

The Vocational Qualifications offered by the^ _g^^ioi_^g bodies in the 
field of tertiary sector employment below the level of university 
entrance requirements 
The Business Education Council 

The Business Education Council was set up by the Secretary of State 
for Education and Science in May 1974. Courses are devised in 
active cooperation with representatives of industry, local and 
central government and trade unions^ Emphasis is placed on practical 
aspects of business and the awards are considered to be relevant to 
and highly regarded by a whole range of employers* For the 
purposes of this study, awards at two levels. General and National 
will be considered here. 



and Northern I re land 



S.C.O.T.B.E.C. 



Scottish Business Education Council 



covering 



Scotland 




3^1-1 GfinBral Awards 

B^E*C, General Awards are for school leavers with few or no academic 
qualifications who need a course which will be relevant to work in 
junior positions in offices or in distribution. Students should be 
at least IS years of age and have completed an English secondary 
education or its equivalent. For a General Certiricate^ students 
cornplete four modules ^ three core modules and one option module. 
For a Diploma^ students complete 8 modules^ 3 core and 5 options. 

3^1.2 N a^ ional Awards 

Students should be at least 16 years of age and have a B*E.C. 
General Award with credit or a total of at least 4 GCE 'O' level 
passes at Grades A, B or C or CSE Grade 1 passes or equivalent 
qualifications. Students of 19 or over may be admitted without the 
minimum formal entry qualifications. For a B.E.C* National 
Certificate^ students take eight modules ^ four 'common' core which 
are compulsory for all students , two 'Board' core (General Business, 
Finance* Distribution, public Administration and Public Sector) 
taken by students in each of the four main career areas catered for, 
and two options; for a Diploma they take twelve modules ^ four 
common core, two Board core and six options. 

3 . 2 The Scottish Business Education Council 

The Scottish Business Education Council was established in Ju"e 1973 
by the Secretary of State for Scotland. its Board is made up of 
nominees of industry and commerce and of representatives appointed 



by the Secretary of State for Scotland. The work of SCOTBEC is 



allocated to five broad sectors s 



Professional Studies 



Clerical and Secretarial Studies 
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Administrative Studies 

Computer Studies 

Distribution Studies 
At sector committee level, most of the members are nominated by 
industry, commerce and the profeasional bodies with the remaining 
members being drawn from educational interests. 



The levels of SCOTBEC courses relevant to this study are Stage 1 
and Stage II. 

3-2*1 Relevant courses at Stage I 

Scottish Certificate in Office Skills 

For Stage I no formal entry qualifications are required. Students 
study two core subjects and three options, 

3-2*2 Relevant Courses at Stage II 
SNC in Business Studies 
SNC in Public Administration 
SND in Business Studies 
SND in Accounting 
SNC in Secretarial Studies 

At Stage 11 the normal entry qualification is a Stage I group award 
or 4 SCE 'o' Grade passes including English. 

3-3 The Royal Society of Arts 

The Society was the originator of commercial and technological 
examinations in the U.K, Representatives from education, industry ^ 
and commerce sit on the Examinations Boards responsible for setting 
and validating examinations. The RSA offers both Group and single 
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Subject Awards. A Group consiats of threo or tour compulsory 
subjects and at least one optional subject which is specifically 
related to the particular group award for which the candidate has 
entered. Any number of additional subjects can be taken, but the 
principle of the award rests on all the examinations being entered 
for and passed at the same Series. The Group Awards are the only 
RSA awards which are considered relevant to this study. Group 
Awards are available as f ol lows ^ ^ 
Stage I 

Diploma in Office Studies 
Diploma in General Reception 
Stage ii 

Diploma in Secretarial Studies 
Diploma in Business Studies 

3 . 4 The London Chamber of Commerce and Industry 

The London Chamber of Commerce and Industry Commercial Education 
Committee v.'as first formed in 1890 to provide a system of 
qualifications for the commercial world. Examinations are designed 
to allow candidates to demonstrate elements of practical understanding 
and application considered by the LCCI to be the 'criteria of 
employability " . The LCCI also offers groups and single subject 
awards. Here we shall consider only the group awards. 
Elementary Stage 

Certificate in Commercial Studies 

Group Certificates in Shorthand and Typewriting 

Intermediate Stage 

Business Studies Certificate 

Group Certificates in Book-^keeping 

Group Certificate in Shorthand and Typewriting 
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Equivalence of Qualifications awarded by the- various eKamining bodies 
It will be noted that the qualifications set out above are awarded 
at two levels. By a system of mutual recognition of equivalences, 
these awards have been ranked by the ©xamlning bodies in relation 
to each other and in relation to the sy^em of academic qualif cations 
(*0- and 'A' levels). Table 1 below sets out these equivalences. 
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Table 1 



6 of equivalsneei of examlnitions of principal profMsional exanining bodies in the U.K. 



ACidimic qualificatloni 


lEC 


ECOfBEC 


. ESA 


LCCI 


Two 'A' livels 


National 
Awardi 


Stage ll 






aoove 0 ievel but 
below 2 'A' 
levels 






Stagi II 


Intemiediate 


Equivalent to 4 '0' 
level passes 


General 
Awardi 


Stage i 




Elenientary 
(Distinetion) 


Slightly below 4 'Q' 
level itandird 






Stage I 


Elementary 
(Pass) 



ERIC 



n 
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Entry requirements for courses of vocational study 
As we have seen from Table 1^ there are 2 levels of professional 
qualification available within the area with which we are concerned, 
those qualifications which are above the level of 4 'O' level passes 
and those which are below it. For convenience the first of these 
levels (above 4 'O' levels) will be designated as Level A , the 
second, (below 4 'O* levels) will be designated as Level B. 



Le ve 1 g Entry regu irements 

B.E.C. General At least 16 years old, completed 

secondary education 
SGOTBEC No formal entry requirements 

Stage 1 

RSA Stage I No formal entry requirements 

LGCI Elementary No formal entry requirements 

Level A 

B-E,C. National B.E.C, General Award with Credit or 

4 GCE 'O* level passes at grades 
A,B or C. 

SCOT3EC SCOTBEC Stage I Group Award or 

Stage II 4 SCE 'O" Grade passes including 

English 

HSA stage II No formal entry requirements 

LCCI Intermediate No formal entry requirements. 



The B.E.C. National Awards and the SCOTBEC Stage II Awards are 
accepted by Universities and polytechnics in the U.K. for entry to 
undergraduate courses of study. 
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4* The role of the Protessional Associations in the field o£ training 

for banking, insurance and accountancy 
4 . 1 Initial requirements of the professional Associations 

As far as office/clerical work is concernedi further vocational 
Study is a matter to be decided by individual employers and/or 
employees. In contrast to general clerical and business employment 
where trainee employeas are not required to obtain membership of a 
professional association by obtaining a series of specified 
qualifications^ employees in the field of banking* insurance and 
accountancy are usually expected to work for at least the first 
level of professional qualifications* It should be stressed that it 
is not necessary to obtain these qualifications before entry to these 
occupations although it is possible to do so. Most trainees study 
on a day release basis, but those who cannot obtain day release may 
study in the evening or by correspondence* Thus it can be seen 
that the professional associations in these three areas themselves 
regulate access tf^ the profession and ensure that there exists 
adequate professicnal development courses for those within the 
professions. At post^degree and higher professional level, courses 
are usually taught by colleges run by the professional associations 
themselves or by groups of employers, however r at sub--degree levels 
the four professional associations in this field (see 2.5) recognise 
the awards of the B.E.C. and of SCOTBEC as constituting an 
appropriate professional quantification at the first level of 
professional qualification. This practice has the advantage that 
B.E*c* and other courses are available nationwide in a large number 
of colleges on a full-time or part-time basis. At the same time, 
many B.E.C. options have been devised with the needs of the 
professional associations very much in mind and the B*E*C. courses, 
if they include the options speGified by the profossional associations, 
adequately provide the skills and aknowledge necessary at this level of 
professional training* 
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5^ Further educational opportunitiesi 
5-1 B.E.C. and SCOTBEC Awards 

As for the other national monographs, it is appropriate here to 
distinguish between the opportunity to obtain further general 
academic qualifications at a polytechnic or university and the 
opportunity to obtain further professional qualifications on the 
basis of sub-degree courses of vocational study. Of the four 
principal courses of vocational study which may be taken at 
sub-degree level, only B.E.C. National Awards and SCOTBEC Stage II 
have been recognised as meeting the minimum requirements for certain 
university and CNAA first degree courses. B.E.C. and SCOTBEC 
Level A awards also confer the right to study for a vocationally- 
orientated, degree equivalent Higher Award with the same en.titlement 
to student grant as students on a degree course. The qualifications 
conferred by the professional associations do not only qualify the 
holder to advance to the next stage of professional education but 
are often accepted by other professional associations for entry to 
a stage of qualification within another profession. 



2 The Institute of Bankers ^^^^1 

1 ^ ~ ~ ~ Study 

Entry requirements Level Period 

4 'O' Levels or stage I 2 years 

equivalent, including a) B.E.c. National National 

English Language Award or equivalent 



Award 



B,E,C. 



1 or more 'A' levels b) Conversion Course 1 year 

plus *0' level English 
Language or equivalents 



None - 

course gives 
right of 
entry to 

Stage 2 



EKLC 
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Entry regiaj rem^rit^ 

Part 1^ Stage 1 
recognised degree 



Stage I 
Bankinc 
Parts ^ 
Part, C 



Diplomi 
and B 



Perioci 



2 years 
1 year 



Award 



Banking 
Diploma 
(AIB) 



Either 

A recognised d^9r^ 

plus 'direct entr/ ^ 

year (two special 

papers and bacK^r^Mn^^ 

reading) 

or 

AIB 



finahc^eal studies 
dipLdi^^. 



2-5 

years 



Financial 
Studies 
Diploma 
(Dip FS) 



Tuition for In#tii;M^oof BanK^^s ^ ' courses is available on a full- 
tima^ part-^time ^ofraspond^ric- — e basis or by private study. Courses 
are run by Coli^g^S of Further E education and by private institutions 
which are the prijiCi^ jil provider "3 of correspondence courses. The 
qualifications at S^^P 2 level * ^nd beyond are only open to persons 
already engaged \^,M^'^ng empj^o^-^ment . 

5.3 The Chartered guy^^kJliogietigs Institute 
Student Merribers^ ig. 

This is opan to tli^l^^l^e^cy ein^^loyed by a building society and 
having obtained ^ P^^i^. Natiojia^i Awards or 4 passes at GCE 'O* 
level and 2 at 'A' ^^^^^ e^quivalent qualification. 
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Associate Membership of the Institute 

In order to be admitted to the examinations for Associateship^ 
members must already have obtained student membership. The 
Institute anticipates that the period of study for each 
examination leading to the Associateship will be in the region of 
ISO hours. At present, students are required to sit six subjects^ 
although this wi]l be increased to eight shortly. Students 
generally take between 3 and 4 years to complete the EKamination. 
Tuition is available at local colleges or by correspondence. The 
policy of individual societies regarding paid study leave varies 
from society to society. Some allow students some day release 
whereas others expect students to study in their own time, 

5.4 The Chartered Insurance Institute 

Introductory Examination or B.E.C, National Award 

Qualifying Examination (Associateship) 

Qualifying Examination (Fellowship) 

Examinations are devised and regulated by the Chartered insurance 
Institute but taught in a variety of institutions - colleges of 
Further Education^ private colleges - and are available as full-time, 
part-time and correspondence courses. They are open only to persons 
already in employed in insurance, 

5 - 5 The Association of Accounting Technicians 

The examinations of the Associations are more limited in scope than 
those of the three institutions .outlined above since the highest level 
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of the Association's examinations only leada to qualified 

technician status. The Association's examinations are-. - 

Entry Requirements Examinations 

4 'O' level GCE subjects 

or equivalent 

or 

B.E^C* General Award with 

V Level I, II, III 

Credit 

or 

RSA Stage II 
Or 

LCCI Stage II ^ 

Level III standard confers full membership of the Association. 
Alternatively^ full membership may be acquired by obtaining the 
B*E,C* National Diploma for Accounting Technicians or the SCOTBEC 
Scottish National Diploma in Accounting, Candidates for membership 
of the AAT must produce evidence of practical experience in 
financial and/or accounting work and are required to record their 
work experience in the Practical Experience Record (PER) . courses 
for the AAT*s examinations are available on full-time and part-time 
basis at a large number of Further Education Colleges and Colleges 
of Technology and at a variety of private institutions, some of which 
offer correspondence courses^ 

Because of the wide variety of provision of courses leading to furthe: 
professional qualification, any individual working in the 
appropriate field is able to proceed by part-time or correspondence 
or private study to obtain higher qualifications* Study leave is at 
the discretion of employers. Although this system is theoretically 
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a very open one, it demands a very high level of commitment and 
motivation from individuals working for the examinations. The 
failure rate of e.g, the Chartered Insurance Institute's 
examinations is correspondingly high (57.3% at Assoeiateship 
level in 1982) . 

6* Where courses of vocat^ongl studies are taught 

6 * 1 The distinction between validati_ng_bodies and course providers 
As has already been pointed out^ a distinction must be made 
between examining and validating bodies which are independent 
and wholly or partially self-financing and the course providers. 
The examining and validating bodies do not provide courses leading 
to the qualifications that they confer* The courses are provided 
by a variety of publicly and privately--f unded institutions* In the 
public sector, these may be Further Education Colleges, Colleges 
of Technology or Colleges of Adult Education. According to the 
1944 Education Act, Local Education Authorities are bound to 
provide further education, i*e* non-advanced education beyond the 
compulsory stage and this has traditionally been provided in 
colleges offering a wide range of vocationally orientated courses, 
together with courses leading to general academic qualifications 
such as 'O* and 'A' level GCE qualifications* Larger colleges, 
often providing for certain vocational training needs on a regional 
basis^ are designated Colleges of Technology and provide the degree- 
equivalent courses leading to T.E.C* and B.E.C. Higher National 
Awards* Courses of vocational study described in this monograph 
are provided on a full-tinie basis, also on a part--time basis for 
day release students and in the evenings for students who cannot 
obtain day release* However, a growing number of secondary 
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schools now offer pupils the chance to study for an RSA award 

or a B.EpC, General Award either during or following on the period 



sums up the situation in this way i - 

■There can be few, if any, technical colleges, colleges of 
further education or evening institutes which do not run 
courses for a wide range of the Board's examinations. Some 
advanced certificate courses are also offered at polytechnics 
and colleges of technology, whilst many secondary schools * 
particularly those offering post *0' level secretarial 
and clerical courses, enter pupils for the eKaminations ' . 
Courses leading to secretarial, clerical and other qualifications 
are also offered in private institutions. These may be specific to 
one professional sector e.g. banking and offer part-time and 
correspondence study courses^ 



6 . 2 The courses - by whom they are taught 

Lecturing staff in L.E.A. provided Further Education Colleges are 
employed by the providing authority. No specific categories of 
teaching staff are laid down in advance (i.e. particular levels 
of graduate or professional qualifications) nor is it mandatory for 
staff to possess a teaching qualification such as the Postgraduate 
Certificate required for most teachers in primary and secondary 
schools. However, staff in the Further Education sector are usually 
well-qualified, and, especially in the Colleges of Technology, they 
may be very highly qualified. The teaching force in Further 
Education is composed of 78,515 teachers of whom 46,152 are 
non--graduates . Of the total number, 35,272 are trained and 
43,233 are untrained ^ . 



of compulsory education. 



The RSA 'Guide to the Examinations 1983-4' 
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Content of vocational studies syllabusyLi 



A detailed comparison of syllabuses and analysis of points of 
similarity and difference will be undertaken in the f inal 
comparative section of this report. At this pointy as in the 
other monographs, a brief analysis of the ratio of general to 
professional studies will be made. As they are most widely 
recognised, only the B*E*C* courses will be considered here. 
B.E.C. Genera l 

The courses are composed of Core modules and option modules. Core 
modules are d^^signed to develop the basic knowledge, understanding 
and ^^kiils of numeracy and literacy necessary for students who have 
recently entered, or are about to enter, business. Option modules 
are mainly concerned with more specific professional knowledge 
and skills. To gain a B.E.C. General Certificate, students are 
required to complete 4 modules - three core and one option and 
to gain a B*E.C. General Diploma, students are required to 
complete 8 modules, three core and five option^ The Core 
Modules with their emphasis on the development of skills of 
communication and literacy thus account for 3/4 of the student's 
time on the part-time Certificate course and for 3/8 of the 
students 's time on the longer full or part-time Diploma course* 
However, since the Core Modules are strongly related to business 
practice it may not be appropriate to designate them as 'general' 
as opposed to 'professional' studies especially since B^E^C* 
courses have been conceived with the aim of providing a broad 
educational foundation through the medium of business and 
professional studies^ 
B.E.C- National 

These awards retain the concept of Core and Option modules 
introduced at General level but introduce a third type of course 
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known as the Board Core Module * Board core modules are directed 
at knowledge^ understanding and Dkills relevant to a more specific 
range of careers (e^g. Careers in Finance^ Distribution or 
General Business) . To gain a B.E.C* National Certificate, 
students are required to complete B modules - four common Core, 
two Board core and two option; for a B.E.C. National Diploma 
they must complete tv/elve modules - four common core, two Board 
core and six options. Thus it can be seen that National Certificat 
students will spend half their study time on the more general 
Core Options, while National Diploma student will spend l/3rd 
of their time in Core Option^ However, as mentioned above, it 
is probably not very useful to try to make the general/professional 
studies distinction in connection with B*E*C* courses^ 
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NATIONAL MONOGRAPH i THE UNITED KINGDOM 



Part One 



NOTES AND REFERENCES 



1 C.S.E. (Certif iw-ate of Secondary Education) , G.C.E. (General 
Certificate of Education) , S.C.E. {Scottish Certificate of 
Education) are all singles-subject examinations taken at or before 
the age of 16. 

2 Prais S. and Wagner K in Some Practical Aspects of Human Capital 
Investment Training Standards in Five Occupations in Britain and 
Germany National Institute Economic Review 1983 p. 59 state 
that 80^000 school leavers attempted C.S.E. Typewriting in 1977. 

3 DBS Statistics of Education Vol. 4 1979 Teac hers Tables 25 and 26, 
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NATIONAL MONOGRAPH I THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Part Two 



1 , The present context of qualifications 

1 . 1 Trends in study for yqcational qualifications 

In this section of the U,K. study an attempt will be made to put 
into perspective the outline of provision and of providing bodies 
given in Part 1. There is no attempt to provide statistics and 
data precisely eomparable to those provided for France and 
Germany since statistics available in the area of vocational 



training vary so widely from one member-state to another 



(1) 



1 . 2 Percentages o^ school^leayers proceeding to secretarial 
professional and vocational gougges 
Table 1 Schoo l Irjavers in England 
Percentages by destination 





1973 74 


1975^76 


1977^78 


1979^80 


1980-81 


1980 81 
(000s) 


Boys 














Total leavers (000s) 


329.2 


343.0 


372J 


383.9 


374.4 


374,4 


Destination (per^ntages) 














Degree eoursii 


8,2 


8.7 


9.5 


8.6 


9,3 


34.B 


Teacher training coursii 




0.5 


0,2 


0,1 




0,6 


GCE A level courses 




7.8 


7.9 


2.0 


3,9 


10.8 


GCE 0 level coursei 


t3 


1.5 


1.S 


7.4 


f,B 


6.8 


Secretarial eourses 












0-1 


Other professional and vooatlonal 














courses 


S.f 


6,2 


54 


5.6 


8.0 


30.0 


Available for employrnent 


72, 1 


64.5 


73.8 


73.5 


67.8 


263.9 


Not known 


7 to 


16,6 


8,4 


8.7 


70M 


37,5 


Girii 














Total leavers (000s) 


312.7 


323.6 


352.2 


366.8 


359,5 


359,5 


Destination (parcantagei) 














Degree couriis 


4.7 


5.5 


5.7 


6.4 


67 


24.1 


Teacher training courses 


3.9 


2.1 


09 


0.6 


OJ 


2.6 


GCE A level courses 


7~S 


2.2 


2.3 


27 


34 


12.2 


GCE 0 level courses 


7.2 


1.6 


1.8 


1.7 


2.3 


8.2 


Secretarial courses 


4A 


4.7 


5.2 


5.0 


5.2 


18.5 


Other professional and vocational 














courses 


7.2 


9.3 


9.8 


10.8 


13 J 


49.3 


Available for ernployment 


67.9 


58.9 


65.3 


64.2 


58,4 


209.9 


Not known 


9.7 


15.8 


9.0 


8.6 


9,7 


34,7 
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When we examine Table 1, we can see that the steady increase in 
the numbers continuing with 'other professional and vocational 
courses' has occurred largely as a result of a fall in the 
numbers of young people 'available for employment', strongly 
reinforcing the view that the difficult employment situation for 
young people is encouraging more of them to seek further 
qualifications rather than to look for a job. This trend is more 
marked for girls than it is for boys. If we assume that 
'secretarial' refers to courses composed principally of shorthand 
and typing^ it is interesting to note that the percen^;age of 
girls choosing this type of training has increased by only 
0.8 over the period '73-74 - '80-81, whereas the percentage 
choosing 'other professional and vocational courses # including 
B.E.C. courses, has increased, for girls from 7.2 to 13.7 per 
cent. Figures issued by the B.E.C. confirm this trend at B.E.C. 
General Level, where numbers have risen from 12,000 (approximately) 
in 1975-6 to 18,000 in 1981-2 

Percentages of young people studying fp^ vocational qualifications 
in day release while in employment 

In Part 1 of the U.K. monograph, it was pointed out that young 
people could be trained for employment in a variety of ways and 
that one of these combinations was a combination of employment 
and study on a day-release. When we look at the proportions of 
young people training by this route for the period '73-74 to '81-82, 
we note a very sharp decrease in the proportions of young people 
in employment with part-time study in 1973^4 27% of boys 

and 8% of girls were in employment with part--time day-study, by 
1981-2 the proportion of employed young people with part-time day 




study had fallen to 11% for boys and 4% for girls. This is a 
very low percentage indeed for both seKes but especially for 
girls^ in comparison with Germany, However^ the fall in the 
amount of day release available over this period can be largely 
accounted for by the fall in the numbers of young people employed, 
rather than by reduction in the amount of day release available 
to employed young people - 

Day-release training for young people in clerical and related 
employment 

In England and Wales in 1979, 5.0% of 16 year old boys in 
employment and 32.9 of 16 year old girls in employment were working 
m areas defined as 'clerical and related' . of the boys 1,1% 
were defined as 'apprentices' i.e. with a proper training 
agreement, including day-release, of the girls, 6.6% were defined 
as apprentices. 

The effect of the fallen day-release provision on study for 
yocational qualifications 

The fall in the number of young people in employment with day 
release is reflected in the proportions studying full and 
part-time for B.E,C, General Awards over the period 1975-6 - 
1981-2. 
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Figure 1 

Numbers of General Level Student 
of study 1975=*81 



5 registered/enrolled by route 



Number of 
students (OOOs) 



20 -, 



Year 




1975/76 



1976/77 



1977/78 



1978/79 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1981/82 



Sources Business Education Council Annual Report 1981^2 p. 18. 



EKLC 
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Many more B,E,C. students at General Level are now studyiny 
full-time than in 1975, a trand which matches the other trends 
towards more full-time vocational study and less day release by 
employerSp For BpE.C* National Level - Courses , the number of 
part-time students has shown a downward trend since 1979-80 
while the number of full-time students has also increased. These 
trends can also be interpreted as reluctance of employers to 
release employees for part-time study and, as Figure 2 shows, the 
shortfall in part^'time students had not been compensated for by a 
sufficiant rise in full-time students to maintain the level of 
1975 on B.E.C- National courses. 

Figure 2 

Numbers of National Level Students registered/enrolled by route of 
study 1975-81 



Number of 
itudents (000s) 
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^' yhe developnient of th e Manpower Services Commission Youth Training 

Scheme (Y.T.S. ) 
^•1 The impact of the introduction of Y.T.S . 

Both employer and employee representatives agreed that 1983 represents 
a watershed for the provision of initial training and for the 
pattern of initial employment in the U.K. Briefly, every 16 year 
old school leaver who so wishes is to be admitted to the Youth 
Training Scheme. The Scheme lasts for one year and during this 
year the young person is employed or given 'work experience' on 
employers' premises and receives related vocational edu,=ation at a 
college of Further Education or in an Employer's Training Centre. 
This means that for the 16 year old population at least the 
proportion involved in a course of work and related study will rise 
dramatically from the 5% of all 16 year olds predicted for 1981-2^^' 
to approximately 55% of the age-=group - depending on how places 
are taken up on the scheme. 



2.2 



The impact o f Y.T.S. on training for clerical and related occupations 
At present it does not appear that new qualifications will be 
introduced in the field of clerical and related training in order 
to provide for Y.T.S. trainees. During their periods in Further 
Education Colleges, trainees on the scheme working in the area of 
clerical and related occupations will study for the awards already 
offered in this area. The MSC has agreed with all the leading 
certificating bodies {B.E.C., RSA, LCCI) that many of their 
qualifications provide suitable methods of assessment and certification 
for young people on Y.T.S. programmes. It therefore seems unlikely 
that the pattern of existing qualification is likely to be 
greatly modified by the T^T.S. It is clear, however, that with 
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the monitoring and logging of work experience required by the 
¥*T.S.^ the U.K. is moving towards a pattern of training 
similar to that of Germany, If Y.T.S. were to be extended to a 
two or three year period with the employer progressively taking 
over responsibility for paying the trainee and controlling the 
training, the system would undoubtedly be very similar to that of 
Germany . 

2 ^ 3 Cone lus ions on Y,T,5 , 

This is not a point in time when any evaluation of Y.T.S, can be 
made except to say that it has already profoundly modified the 
amount of linked training and work available to young people aged 
16 in the U*K- From the point of view of moving towards 
equivalence with Germany or France, however, the scheme would have 
to be extended for at least another year to provide two full 
years of training and work for equivalence to become a possibility. 

3 . Changes relating to the qualifications offered for clerical and 

related occupations in the U,K , 
3 , 1 Changes in standard of entry required for clerical and related 

occupations 

In Section 1 of the U.K. monograph par* 1.3 it was stated that the 
formal entry requirements for clerical and related occupations 
were based on academic qualifications not on professional/vocational 
qualifications. One expert stressed that in the 'white-collar' 
occupations •employers rely heavily on academic qualifications in 
selecting trainees and that they will inevitably prefer 'O' level 
passes to low grades of CSE examinations. In large conurbations 
(London, Manchester) where this issue was discussed with Careers 
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Officers they agresd that when employers havt a large number of 
candidates from which to select they will choose those with the 
higher-level academie qualifications because of the importance 
of high=level language skills, especiall/ written language in this 
type of occupation. However, the situation In a smaller country 
town or isolated industrial area may be quite different. Young 
trainees cannot be expected to travel long distances and must be 
recruited locally. One per^nnel manager in a small market 
town pointed out that the standards of acadenitc attainment in the 
town's comprehensive school were disappointingly low and that 
he was bound to take on young people with low grades in CSE 
examinations and consequently with a poor grasp of mathematics 
and English Language. Only 26.6% of school leavers in England 
in 1980-1 had obtained 1-4 higher grades in 'Q' level or CSE 
i.e. had obtained the sort of qualification profile that employers 
would like to recruit from . Prais and Wagner, in a 
Discussion Paper published by the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research^ ^ conclude that German pupils in the lower 
half of the ability range achieve a considerably higher standard 
in mathematics and other core subjects th&n do English pupils in th 
same ability range. This finding helps to understand the 
relatively low level of mathematical skills required of B.E.C. 
General candidates ^ 54% of whom will have obtained no 'O' level 
or CSE Grade 1 passes 

Standards o£ entry required fo r initial entrants to ba nking and 
insurance 

Experts consulted in this field generally agreed that about 50% 
of new recruits have 'A' levels and about 50% have at least four 




*0' levels Grades Day release for study for B.E*C* National 

Awards was reported to be automatic for those wishing for it at 

(9 ) 

the bank interviewed for this study . The bank recruits almost 
exactly half and half, male and female recruits and between 30 and 
40% of those studying on day release for B^E^C* National are 
female* This situation is rather different from that reported 

(10) 

m a recent study published by the Equal Opportunities Commission 
In this study, two banks were interviewed and as a result the study 
claims that banks recruited their 'O • level entrants 
predominantly among girls in order to avoid the need to give day 
release^ The 'A' level recruits were predominantly boys who were 
actively encouraged to seek day^release for further study and to 
consider themselves as 'career entrants'- Whether or not these 
attitudes are found in all the clearing banks, the small percentage 
of girls being granted day-release reported in par* 1.3 of this 
section and the overall findings of the E.O.C. study of lack of 
encouragement and lack of understanding towards girls' needs 
for day release on the part of careers officers and employers is 
very disturbing * 

4 - Employar's ' and union at ti_tudes to B.C. General Courses 

4.1 The seopeof j he survey 

B.E.C* courses (both General and National) were discussed with 3 

personnel managers ^ and the education officers of two trade^ 
(12) 

unions . In addition^ use was made of a recent survey of B.E*C* 
General Awards by the Business Education Council in which 
employers were asked for their opinions on a number of issues 
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^■^ Finding of the survey of employers ' and union viewg 

Personnel managers interviewed were generally satisfied with the 
type of preparation given to students by B.E.C. courses^ as the 
personnal manager in banking pointed out, they could hardly be too 
critical since the banks themselves had been heavily involved 
in drawing up the syllabus for the banking and finance options of the 
B.E.C. National Awards* The wholesale manufacturing firm runs 
B.E.C. General and National courses on its own premises both for 
Its own clerical employees and for 90 Y.T.S. tralrifees. Some of the 
y.T.S. trainees had been recruited with several 'p* levels and 
were studying for B.E.C. National Awards. The personnel manager 
concerned felt that one year of Y.T.S. training inQluding study for 
B.E.C. National was sufficient initial training far a junior clerical 
position. The smaller firm interviewed relied to mome extent on 
vocational qualifications (especially CSE Typing and CSE Office 
Skills) obtained at school, but had also sent some trainees on 
B.E.C. courses. One of the unions interviewed (NALGO) runs its 
distance learning unit to assist its members studying for 
.E.G. General and National and for other awards by correspondence. 
NALGO*s view of B.E.C. qualifications is generally positive 
although they stressed that the situation on day-release is very 
patchy and that local unpaid branch officials do not usually have the 
time to devote to making sure that trainees are receiving sufficient 
supervision. 

Findings of the B.E.C. Review of General Level Awa rds 
In the review of its General Level Awards, the Buslriesa Education 
Council carried out 58 interviews with employers who already had 
some connection with B.E.q. courses. On the relevance of the 
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courses f 53% replied that ' No aspects of the course were of 

little or no relevance' and there were many positive comnients^ 

the courses were considered a 'good basis for work', 'seems to 

give confidence to employees'* However, many organizations commented 

on the need for more options on 'new office technology' and the 

book-keeping option mentioned in the sutmnary report bm 

being especially extensive is rated as the 'most difficult' 

module by a sample of students surveyed. The fact that B.E.C. 

General courses are suitable for the academically less able was 

also mentioned by employers, and a number of groups considered 

that the courses cater to too broad an ability band , and that the 

course was too basic for the more able students . 

5 * Conclus ions 

5^1 The degree of satisfaction with existing qualifications 

A majority of employers were satisfied with B.E^C^ General level 
qualifications as a preparation for employment* These employers 
were^ however, employers already involved in some way with B.E.C. 
courses^ A Careers Officer was of the opinion that generally 
employers were confused by the multiplicity of qualifications on offer 
and did not sufficiently appreciate B*E*C* Awards, preferring to 
recruit employees with conventional 'O' and 'A' levels* However, 
from those employers familiar with the system there was little 
demand for change, apart from the request for more modules or 
options dealing with new technology^ 

5 * 2 The situation with regard to day'-release 

This is clearly unsatisfactory both quantitatively (leaving 

aside the Y*T*S* initiative) and in terms of the way in which girls' 
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5.3 



aspirations to training are handled by careers officers and 

employers. The B.E.c. General Awards Review reports a number of 
employer opinions that the amount of day-release granted has been 
cut back- because of the recession. in addition, a study conducted 
by the Statistical Division Alfred Marks Bureau ^ which 

surveyed 381 employers found that staff training was one of the 
areas substantially cut back by firms trying to make savings 
and comments 'It is both sad and short-sighted of management that 
staff training should feature so prominently in the list of 
"cuts" at a time when many companies are expecting their staff to 
take on extra duties'. 

Without the introduction of Y.T.S., the amount of day-release 
training would undoubtedly have fallen still further. 

The employment situation for e mployees with clerical gualif icatlons 
As has already been pointed out in note 1 section 1.1 of Part Two, 
there are no nationally ^.-ailable statistics relating employment/ 
unemployment to qualifications held. On the one hand, a Careers 
Officer in the Manchester Careers Service considered that there 
would be no difficulty in finding employment for a young school 
leaver with one or two 'O' levels who had also obtained qualifications 
m shorthand and typing. Another study by the Alfred Marks 
Statistical Division ' ^ which questioned a sample of 434 
managers who were seeking to recruit more experienced staff reported 
that only 21% of the sample surveyed expected to receive fewer 
than 6 applications for each job vacancy whereas in 1979 47% 
expected to interview no more than 5 applicants for each vacancy. 
Another indicator of the employment situation for mature applicants 
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are the statistics for women placed in employment after following 
M SC T.O.P.S- programmes Qf the women participating in 

IPSO-l 43% were single/widowed/divorced and therefore classified 
as 'breadwinners' for themselves or for themselves or their 
families. Of those trained in 1980-1, 53% were placed in 
employment after doing a T.O.P.S. course, 48% in employment 
relative to the skills learnt '"^^^ Given the inevitable problems 
facing mature women entering a new sector of employment for 
the first time, this i^ an encouraging record* 

None of the rather disparate data cited above can give us any precise 
indication of the state of the labour market for employees with 
clerical qualifications. Nevertheless, there is no indication that 
such eirployees face unusual difficulties in obtaining employment- 

Training and employment in clerical and related occupa^tions and the 
introduction of new office technology 

As in other menOber states studied^ eKperts, managers and union 

officers consulted did not foresee fundamental changes in training 

taking place as a result of the introduction of new technology, but 

predicted that certain skills would need to be more intensively 

taught, especially English and Communication skills as the range 

(18 ) 

of the office workers' duties was widened . The same report 
states that 'The speed and extent of change will vary from industry 
to industry and from company to company and currently TpQ.P^S^ 
training can only be expected to provide an appreciation of its 
effects. However, some courses will need to include more specific 
familiarisation training' . 
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Many studies have been conducted in the U.K. on the possible effects 
of new technology on future office employment but these must 
necessarily be speculative. It seems more useful at this stage 
to try to assess the impact on employment during the years 
1979-81 as is attempted in the study by the Statistical Division 
of the Alfred Marks Bureau in Recruitment in Recessior top. cit ) . 
In this survey of 381 employers, the study found that the group 
where the greatest reduction in staff had been made was in that 
of clerk (24% of reductions in that area; , The study goes on to 
state that 'many companies have achieved increased productivity 
levels at a time when staff numbers are being stabilised or 
even reduced by installing high technology equipment' but the 
report states that this did not lead to large reductions in staffing 
levels but enabled firms to cope with loss through natural wastage 
or increase productivity with the same number of staff: 
'Staff benefitted by the introduction of high technology equipment 
in all but 13% of firms who stated that the installation had led to 
reductions in staffing levels. For the majority, increased 
efficiency (70%) and increased productivity (54%) were the results 
achieved by introducing word processors'. A difference is noted 
between large and small firms in willingness to introduce word 
processors - only 22% of those employing less than 500 were keen 
to increase their use of new technology within the next eighteen 
months. 
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Part Two 



1 For example, it has not proved possible to find an analysis of 
unemployment of young people according to type and level of 
vocational training in the U.K. Furthermore, there are no recent 
figures available on full and part-time study by occupational 
area in further education - the latest study dates from 1979. 
(DES Statistics of Education) . 

2 Business Education Councils Annual Report 1981-2 p. 18 Fig. 2. 

3 Statistical Bulletin of the DES 2/83 Table 2, 

4 Employment Gazette March 1982 pp. 117-120 'First Employment of 
Young People'. The figures for Scotland in 1981 were boys 7.6, 
girls 40.3 (Source Employment Gazette March 1983 'Labour Market 
for Young People in Scotland'). 

5 Statistical Bulletin of the DES 2/83 Table 3. 

6 Statistical Bulletin of the DES 10/82 Table 3. 

"7 Schooling standar ds in Britain and Germany i Some Summary Comparisons 
Bearing on Economic Efficiency by s J Prais and Karin Wagner 
Discussion Paper No. 60 (Industry Series No. 14) . 

8 Business Education Council Annual Report 1981-2 p. 21 Pig. 11. 

9 The bank did not wish to be named in this study. 

1^ _ Day Relea se for Girls. An Investigation into why so few 

girls rec eive time off work for part-time study , Yves Bennett~and 
Dawn Carter April 1983. Equal Opportunities Commission. 

11 The personnel manager of a large clearing bank, the personnel manager 
of a medium-sized building firm ^approx. 20 clerical staff) and the 
personnel manager of a large cooperative wholesale society (1000 
clerical staff) . 

12 Technician and Supervisory .Staff and (TASS) National Association of 
Local Government Of f ipers (NALGO) , 
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la Business Education Council B,E.C. General Awards Review Autumn 1982. 

^^^ruitntent in recessi on, A study of the effect of economi c crisis 
on office employment policies . ~ ^ ^ ^ — 

15 Recession and the Job Market . 

16 The Training Opportunities Scheme offers mature adults the chance 
to acquire new skills. In 1980-1 92% of women on the scheme were 
trained in the clerical/secretarial area taking the same type of 
qualification as those described for initial entrants in Part I 
of the U.K. monograph. 

17 Figures supplied by M.S.C. Training Services Division, Moorfoot 
Sheffield. ' 

^® ^-S.C. Clerical and Commercial Training i The Way Forward Training 
Opportunities Directorate March 1981 p. 7. The need for~better 
communication skills is also emphasised in the RSA Study Group 
^^P^^^ 'Office Technologvi th e implications for edu cation and training 
in the 1980 *s. ^ — — ™ _ — - - ^ 
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SYNTHESIS REPORT 



1. Comparison of the institutional conteKt of qualif ications 
1,1 structure of synthesis report i Comparative survey of principal 
aspects of qualifications structure 

The three national monographs on training and qualifications 
available in the areas of office work, banks and insurance have 
each been constructed to cover the same aspects of provision and 
qualifications structure in the three members-states. In this 
synthesis section we shall therefore first compare the principal 
aspects of provision in the U.K.^ Germany and France before 
proceeding to a more detailed examination of syllabuses and, 
finally, a discussion of the feasibility of attempting to establish 
equivalence . 



1,2 The interdependence of training, qualifications and occupations 
The first area considered in each national monograph was the 
definition of the occupations themselves based on the careers 
literature available in the three mentoer-states . The first point 
to be noted here is differences in the extent to which entry to 
a commeraial/clerical type occupation is conditional upon having 
followed a course of professional training and having obtained a 
given qualification. The difference between the member-states in 
this respect is considerable as can be seen from Fig- 1 (below) . 
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Training 


Qualification 


Occupation 


Germany 


on and off 
the job 


conditional upon 
period of .training 


conditional upon 
qualification 


Prance 


off the job 


not conditional 
upon the job 
training 


not conditional upon 
qualification 


U.K. 


on and off 
the job 


not conditional 
upon on the job 
training 


not conditional upon 
qualification 



Degrees of interdependency between training, qualificatio 
occupation in Germany^ France and the U.K. 



ice 



We can therefore see from Fig, 1 (above) that whereas in Franc 
and the U.K. it is not necessary to have obtained certain 
qualifications in order to enter upon a tertiary sector occupation 
(although most employees will have obtained some relevant 
qualifications), in Germany the occupation can only be entered 
after the prescribed period of training and after obtaining the 
requisite qualification. 



1.3 Comparison of comme.cia^l and clerical occupations as defined in 
careers literature 

At first sight it might appear inevitable but also unimportant for 
a study of qualifications that the occupations included in this 
sector in the three member states either do not correspond closely 
to each other or have no equivalent in another member state. 
However/ since it is in the nature of vocational qualification to 
relate the course of training very closely to the chosen occupation, 
the lack of similarity between thG three member states in the 
definition of some commercial and clerical occupations leads to a 
lack of similarity in the content of syllabuses. Table 1 below 
shows the degree of perceived correspondence between tertiary sector 
occupations in the three member states based upon careers literature 
and discussions with national experts* 
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Table 1, ApproKiniationg of tertia ry sector oc cupations in France , 
U«K> and Germany 



France 


U.K. 


Germany 


aaaistant book--keeper 
(aide-comptable) 


Figure clerk 


- 


book-keeper/secretary 
(^critaire comptable) 


- 


office clerk 
(Bdrokauf mann/f rau) 


book-keeper 

(cQmptable/micanDgraphe 


Acer mting technician 

) 




invoice clerk 
(dactylo-facturi^re) 






correspondence clerk 

\ ^ 4 1 s w y j^ij — ■ 

correspondanciire ) 


General clerk 


office clerk 
(BOrokauf mann/f rau) 


(secretaire 
stenodactylographe) 


secretary 


- (2) 


Shor thand-^ typi St 
(stenodactylographe) 


clerk/typist 


office assistant 
(Burogehilf in) 


insurance f^lf^T^W 
(employi d * assurances) 


insurance clerk 


insurance clerk 
(yersicherungs- 
kauf mann/f rau) 


bank clerk i 
(employi de banque) 




bank clerk 
(Bankkauf mann/f rau) 






business/commercial 
clerk 

(agent de commerce) 




industrial clerk 




c 

123 « 

u 


:lerk in wholesale and 
oreign trade 
Kauf mann/f rau im Gross 
nd Aussenhandel) 
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As can be seen from Table 1 above, there are two categories of 
clerical occupations which appoar to approximate to each other 
in the three member states^ The first of these categories is that 
of general office work and the two occupations which appear to 
have an equivalent in all three member states are that of general 
clerk and that of clerk/typist. 

As has been explained in the national monographs there is considerabl 
uncertainty about the long-term future of the employee with 
only shorthand and typing skills as opposed to the employee with 
wider and more flexible office training^ For this reason, it is 
considered more sensible to select the general clerk occupation 
for comparison rather than the less^gualif ied clerk/typists The 
second category of occupation that appears to be similarly defined 
is the commercial category of bank clerk and insurance clerk. 
Despite the fact that these sectors are also heavily affected by 
the introduction of new technology ^ experts working in the field 
do not foresee the disappearance of this category of occupation^ 
merely its modification and it would thus seem appropriate to 
consider it further in terms of approximation of levels ^ A notable 
feature of Table 1 is the absence of any occupational equivalent 
in Germany to the English Figure Clerk and Accounting Technician 
and the French book-keeper type occupation- This appears to be the 
result of fundamental differences in the organiEation of clerical^ 
accounting and administrative work in German companies, IJ-K- 
companies and French companies^ In fact, in Germany^ training for 
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the three occupations. Office Clerk, industrial Clerk and Clerk in 
Wholesale and Foreign Trade all entail an element of book-keeping and 
accounting. it is thus possible to see that patterns of work 
organization may vary in this respect between the three countries 
concerned^ book-keeping tasks being assigned to separate 
personnel in France and the U.K. but included, in Germany, in the 
wider responsibilities of the Office and Industrial Clerks and the 
Clerk in Foreign and Wholesale Trade. This question requires 
further consideration by experts. Differences in work organization in 
turn may create very considerable problems for the comparison of 
syllabuses, since e.g. the French B.E.P, in book-keeping is too 
specialized with respect to book-keeping skills and the German 
qualifications too broad for meaningful comparison to be possible. 
The allocation of a broader spectrum of organiEational tasks within 
the German courses of training under consideration also explains 
why^ in Table 1, no occupational equivalence can be found in the 
U.K, and France for Industrial Clerk, Office Clerk and Clerk in 
Wholesale and Foreign Trade. 

Courses of training preparing for commercial and clerical 
occupations in France, Germany and the U.K . 

In the three national monographs and in 1.2 above it has been 
explained that the degree of interdependence of training and 
access to an occupation varies considerably between the member 
states under consideration. With this circumstance in mind we can 
set out the qualifications under consideration in the three member 
states as follows 
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France 


Germany 


U.K* 




Beruf sabschluss 


B,E,C- General and B.E.C. 






National Certificates 






and Diplomas and 






equivalents 



The German Beruf abschluss differs fundamentally from the English and 
French qualifications in that it is almost without exception acquired 
as part of an apprenticeship agreement. Apart from the C.A.P. 
(Banque) , the French qualifications can be acquired without any 
prior or concurrent work experience. The same is true of the English 
qualifications^ B.E.C. General and National awards. 

Validating and examining bodies for courses of training in France , 
Germany and the U.K . 

In France the Ministry of Education is the validating body for the 
C.A.P* and the B.E.P. The syllabuses are drawn up and reviewed by 
a Committee functioning within the Ministry which includes employer 
and trade union representatives^ technical experts and teachers. 
In Germany^ in the case of tertiary sector qualifications, the 
Federal Minister for Economic Affairs acting with the agreement 
of the Federal Minister of Education and Science publishes the 
training regulations for each occupation after consultation with 
employers' representatives, trade unions and professional bodies. 
The qualification is awarded after examination by a locally 
constituted examining board consisting of employer representatives^ 
trade union representatives and teachers. In the U.K. the 
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Business Education council (B.E.C.) is an independent body set 
up by the secretary of state for Education and Science in 1974^^' 
Syllabus planning is carried out by Boards of study composed of 
employers' representatives, trade union representatives and 
teachers. Examinations are composed of externally set and marked 
elements and internally set and externally moderated elements. 



Table 2 gives an 
arrangements bet 


I indication of the de 
ween the three member 


gree of similarity in validation 
states I 


Table 2 Deqree i 


of pa 


rticipation in &< 


^tablishing syllabuses 


Ministry of 


F 


Low 


Medium Hiqh 


Education 


G 

UK 


^/ 


Employers ' 


F 






representatives 


G 

UK 






Trade union 


P 


s/ 




representatives 


G 

UK 


s/ 


✓ 


Teachers 


F 


y/ 






G 

UK 
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Table 3 gives an indication of the degree of participation of the 
various groups in the arrangements for examinations for these 
qualifications. 

Table 3 Degree of participation in examining vocational courses 



Low Medium Hi^h 

Ministry of F %/ 

Education G ^ 

UK s/ 

Employers * P s/ 

representatives G 

UK s/ 

Trade union F s/ 

representatives G x/ 

UK y/ 

Teachers - 

G ^ 

UK s/ 



It can be seen from Tables 2 and 3 that there are considerable 
d^iffe r e ne e s between the three member states in the degree of 
participation by employer^ trade union^ teacher and government 
representatives^ On the other hand^ it can also be noted that all 
these groups participate to some extent in all merrier states in the 
validation of qualifications ^ a possible basis for future agreement 
on equivalence- 
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The pro vision of courses of instruction preparing for tertiary seeto 
qualifi cations in France, Germany and the U.K , 

In all three member states, the teaching which takes place outside 
the employer's premises and which prepares pupils for the 
qualifications set out in 1,4 above is available free of charge to 
young people under the age of 18 in publicly provided schools or 
colleges. In all three member states, the same courses are also 
provided by privately owned institutions but prepare only a very 
small proportion of all candidates » The institutions providing 
courses of instruction are as follows j 



France 


Germany 




L.E.P. 


Beruf sschule 


Secondary schools 






Colleges of F.E. 






Tertiary Colleges 






Colleges of Technology 



We should note^ however^ that only in France does the validating 
and examining body (The Ministry of Education) also provide the 
institutions and employ the teachers to teach courses of vocational 
preparation. In Germany, the educational authorities of each Land 
provide the institution ( Beruf sschule ) and pay the teachers* They 
also have considerable latitude to design the syllabuses for that 
part of the Beruf sabschluss which is taught in the Berufsschule 
having regard, nevertheless to the relevant framework curriculum 
agreed at Federal level between the Ministry of Education and 
Science and the Ministry for Economic Affairs. in the U.K. ^ 
secondary schools, F,.e. Colleges, Tertiary Colleges, and Colleges 
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of Technology are all provided by Local Education Authorities and 
teachers are employed by these authorities. The schools and 
colleges in the U.K. teach and examine the syllabuses drawn up 
by the B.E.C, and other equivalent bodies so that, apart from 
internally assessed assignments ^ the teachers in these schools and 
colleges do not have a great deal of latitude in their teaching of 
courses leading to commercial and clerical qualifications. With 
regard to provision and teaching of courses in the three member 
stateS/ we can therefore see that while all courses are publicly 
provided^ the Ministry of Education in France carries out all 
the functions of validation^ examination and provision whereas 
in Germany and the U.K. different authorities are responsible for 
these functions. These differences are probably not particularly 
relevant to any discussion of equivalence, however. 

Access to qualifications and duration of courses for initial 
entrants in France, Germany and the U.K. 
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Educational criteria for entry to courses of training leading to 
commercial and clerical sector qualifications 









Member state 




Entry requirernen ts 


France 




No formal educational 






requirements. Need not 






have completed 






secondary education. 






Satisfactory completion 






of four years of 






secondary education . 


Germany 


Beruf sabschluss 


No formal educational 






requirements . Must 






have completed five 






years of secondary 






education . 


U.K. 


B.E.C. General Awards 


No formal educational 






requirements . Must 






have completed five 






years of secondary 






education with 






satisfactory level in 






English and Maths 




B*E.c. National 


B,E,C- General Award 




Awards 


with credit 






4 G.C*E- passes at *0* 






level at Grades A^ or C 






OR 4 C.S.E, passes Grade - 






OR equj.valent 
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Age of entry 



France 



C.A.P. 



NO Upper age limit 



B.E.P. 



Upper age limit 20 



Germany 



Beruf sabschluss 



No upper age limit 



U.K. 



S.E.C. awards 



No upper age limit 



The information set out above conveys ^ in some respects, the letter 
of the law but not the social reality which obtains at the present 
time in the various member states with respect to edueational 
requirements and age of entry ^ In the French monograph it was 
pointed out the extent to which the C.A.P. and B.E.P. courses are 
widely recognised by the French authorities as 'seconds-choice' 
options for those not considered academically able enough to continue 
with 'long* secondary education. For this reason, we are unlikely 
to find that a CpA^P^ or B^E^P* candidate has academic achievements 
at age 15 which would entitle him/her to continue into the 'long' 
form of secondary education^ By contrast, in Germany^ as is shown 
in the national monograph, although there are no formal entry 
requirements, in the areas under consideration here many of those 
entering into apprenticeship agreements had academic qualifications 
which entitled them to continue on to higher education p Furthermore, 
although the German Law on Vocational Training does not impose an 
upper age limit' on entry into, apprenticeship agreements # it is in 
fact virtually impossible for a mature adult to enter into such an 
agreement- When we look at the situation in the U^K., we can see 
emerging more clearly the 'difference in level between B.E.C. General 
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and B.E,C, National Awards, both between each other and between 
other member states concerned. In fact B.E.C. National Awards 
are the only set of vocational qualifications coneidered here 
which require formal examination passes for entry and furthermore 



at a level (4 or more G.C.E. 



(4) 



level) obtained by, at the most. 



30 per cent of any age-cohort"^. The difference between B.E.C. 
National awards and the other qualifications under consideration here 
becomes even more marked if we consider not access to courses leading 
to the target qualifications but the target qualifications 
themselves in relation to the hierarchy of academic qualifications. 
It is useful to express this relationship in terms of the number 
of years of full-time study required after obtaining the vocational 
qualification in order to qualify for entrance to higher education. 
This relationship is shown for the three member states in Table 4 
below: 



Table 4 Years of full-time study required to qualify for higher 
education 



Member state 


Vocational qualification + NO of years study to 

qualify for higher 
education 


France 


C.A.P. 
B.E.P. 


+ 3 
+ 2 


Germany 


Beruf sabschluss 


+ 2 or 4 {^) 


^ — — ^ 

U.K. 


B.E.C. General 
B.E.C. National 


+ 2 
+ 0 
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The implications of this table are that B.E.C. National Awards 
confer the right to apply for admission to courses of Higher Education 
in the U.K. While not all Universities would accept B.E.C. National 
awards, a growing number do, most polytechnics would also do so. 
When we look at B.E.C. General Awards, at the Beruf sabschluss and the 
B.E.P., however, we can note that all 3 types of qualification require 
as their de facto entrance criterion the satisfactory completion of 
the period of compulsory secondary education arid that in all 3 
member states a further minimum period of two years full-time study is 
required in order to qualify the student to apply for a course of 
higher education. 

When considering the duration of periods of study required for the 
completion of vocational qualifications in the member states we 
shall therefore restrict the discussion to one type of qualification 
in each member state, those which, on grounds of access from 
compulsory education and access to higher education appear most 
similar. The comparison of duration of periods of study in the three 
mender countries is complicated by the fact that 

a) in France the B.E.P, Is only available on a full-time basis 

b) in Germany the Beruf sabschluss is only available on a part-time 
basis 

c) in the U.K. the B.E.C. General Awards are available both full 
and part-time. 

These differences constitute the most difficult area for comparison 
of qualifications. It really, does not appear useful to merely 
compare hours of formal class-room instruction in which comparison 
France would score highest and Germany lowest since much of what 
French students are learning in the classroom, German students are 
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laarning during their periods of work within the firm which employs 
them. The following table indicates the duration of courses of 
training in the three member states while stressing that the 
comparison of courses on the basis of duration alone is not a very 
helpful one. 



Table 5 Duration of courses of training 





Qualification 


Duration 


France 




2 years 


Germany 


Beruf sabschluss 


3 years (5 ) 


U.K. 


B.E.C. General 






Diploma full-time 


1 year 




part-time 


2 years 



The context of the qualifications-- Summa ry 

Sections 1. and 2 . the synthesis report have examined the context 
of the qualifications available to initial entrants to tertiary 
sector qualifications in the three member states concerned. To 
summarize the considerations of the context we can state that:- 
1) All the qualifications under consideration are nationally 
available in publicly-provided institutions. 
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2) All the qualifications under consideration are validated by 
nationally-recognised bodies responsible to a government or 
government departments. 

3) All the qualifications under consideration are supervised and 
validated by bodies on which the following groups are 
represented 

government 
employers 

trade unions and professional bodies 
teachers . 

4) If we limit this study to the following qualifications^ B.E.P. 
(France) Beruf sabschluss (Germany), B.E.C. General Diploma 
(U.K.) the formal entrance requirements are very similar in the 
three member states (successful completion of 4 or 5 years* 
secondary schooling) and the additional preparation period before 
university entrance can be attempted is also similar in the three 
member states (2 years) . 
S) When we examine the duration of courses of training leading to 
these qualifications we find fundamental differences in 
organization relating to the provision or non-provision of 
on'-the-job training in addition to the elements of college-based 
training common to all the courses of training under consideration, 

^- The meanin g of equivalence or approximation of training levels in the 
field of tertiary sector employment 

4-1 Transferability of technical skills 

in other sectors of economic activity where CEDEFOP has successfully 
worked towards agreement on the approximation of training levels, a 
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productive approach has been to define equivalence in terms of 
task-related competence. This is clearly a useful and fruitful 
approach in sectors where the task which the employee is eKpected 
to undertake in the course of his/her work is identical or at least 
similar regardless of the organizational or national context in 
which it is performed. Thus, if we take the case of car maintenance 
and repair, the task of checking the brake fluid level on a given 
make and model of car is clearly a task which will remain essentially 
the same from one organiMtional context to another and from one 
national context to another. 

However, when we consider the tasks which comprise the area of office 
work it is immediately clear that the 'servicing' of the attainment 
of organizational objectives of productivity, efficiency and 
profitability which is in fact what clerical work is concerned with 
iS, even now, only partly determined technologically and that the 
numerous tasks which make up the occupation of office worker will 
have been determined by e.g. the traditions of the organization, 
the sector of economic activity within which the organization is 
situated, the size of the undertaking, the prior training and 
experience of management and many other factors. Within national 
boundaries the skills and tasks required of tertiary sector 
employees, while they will vary from one type of organiMtion 
to another, for the reasons given above, will have a degree of 
transferability, notably basic book-keeping techniques, keyboard 
and shorthand skills, knowledge of the legal system in its relation 
to business, etc. However, if we consider the hypothetical case of 
the trained office worker from e.g. Prance, even assuming a near-^ 
native command of English, coming to the U.K. to take up office work, 
it is difficult to identify, in the professional training that 
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worker will have received in France^ one technical skill element which 
could be immediately put to use in an English language conteKt* 
Keyboarding skills are language specific as are shorthand skills , 
book-keeping methods vary from one national context to another. 
We are forced therefore to the conclusion that concentration on 
task^related competency based on the acquisition of transferable 
technical skills is not the way forward for equivalence in the 
field of office work. 

^ * 2 The skills mix required of conTOerclal and clerical employees 

In a recent unpublished Manpower Services Commission document examining 
the development of occupational standards for of f ice--based skills 
within the U,K^, office work was identified as consisting of a 
nun±(er of different tasks which utilise a mix of skills 
knowledge » In examining the skills mix of organizations* three 
main classification groups were identified 

(i) Teclinical skills ^ mainly practical skills which are common 

in office work and generally practised within lower level jobs^ 

(ii) Administrative skills - involving the execution of organisational 
procedures, often requiring more specific job knowledge^ 

(iii) Inter-personal skills — related to the behavioural aspects 
of office work, common to all levels of employments 

4 , 3 Analysis of skills for the purposes of ^guivalence 

In 4^1 it was argued that at present the basic technical skills 
required of the office employee a . not directly transferable , 
However* experts have given the . nion that there could be a 
degree of indirect transferability- Understanding of basic 
principles of e,g. accounting* filing, office organization would 
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laad to more rapid learning of different systems. This is an 
area that requires expert discussion and analysis. Similarly, 
if we take the group of administrative skills then we will find 
that these are often organization^specif ic within one national 
context and that the ability to execute a given administrative 
task cannot easily be transferred from one national context to 
another. The third category of skills, inter-personal skills 
is possibly the only group of the three which can be considered 
to be directly transferable although even here caution is necessary 
since the appropriateness of various types of behaviour (formality/ 
informality, wderstanding of organizational hierarchies) will also 
vary from one context to another ^ , 

It therefore appears that we should not try to understand 
equivalence in connection with commercial and clerical occupations in 
terms of the certification of directly transferable skills. There 
is, however, another way of understanding equivalence which is to 
view it as the certification that the student has attained a 
similar level of competence in an acceptably similar range of 
skills relevant to the area of employment in question. As a 
consequence, the individual would be expected to acquire any new 
knowledge required rapidly in a short period of training. If this 
is to be the type of equivalence aimed for then it is clearly 
appropriate to test its feasibility by a detailed comparison of 
syllabuses of awards in the three member states. While retaining 
the fact that skills and associated knowledge are not directly 
transferable for the conditions of equivalence to be fulfilled 
it will clearly be necessary to examine whether 
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a) the range of skills and associated knowledge is sufficiently 
similar for there to exist a basis for equivalence. 



the standards attained in the range of skills and associated 
knowledge is sufficiently similar for there to exist a basis for 
equivalence. 

Clearly^ if condition a) Is not fulfilled there is no point in 
proceeding to examine condition b) unless one could confidently 
expect some change to be made in existing syllabuses^ It is 
probably unwise to proceed on this assumption- 

Comparison of syllabusej^in the commercial and clerical qualifications 
area, B,E.P.^ Berufsabschluss and B.E,C, General Diploma 
The choice of syllabuses for comparison 

In Section 1. of this summary report it was pointed out that the 
allocation of responsibilities for different areas of office work 
appears to vary from one member state to another with the result 
that occupational specifications and consequently courses of 
training do not always have counterparts in other member states^ 
Table 1 shows that only 3 occupational areas are similarly defined 
in the three member states , these arei- 

a) General clerk/office clerk/Ccrrespondence clerk 

b) Bank clerk 

e) Insurance clerk* 

The occupation of office assistant/typist has been excluded for 
reasons given in Section 1.3. The areas of banking and insurance 
will be dealt with separately in 6, 7^ below so that for the 
purposes of comparison of syllabuses in the general area of office 
work we are left with the qualification of General/Office/ 
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Correspondence clerk. Consequently the comparison of syllabuses in the 
area of office work will be undertaken for the B.E.p. 
StSnodactylo^raphe/eorresD o ndanciara . Berufsabschluss 
Barokaufmann/frmi, B.E.C. General Dipioma with full clerical options. 

Diffe rences in the etrueturing of the oualif ieations 
Before starting on the comparison, however, further explanation 
ifl required in order to explain that we are in fact comparing 
courses of training with very different structural characteristics. 
The B.E.P. is a full-time, two-year course of study with no 
elements of choice once the student has chosen a particular course. 
The student must study in all the areas of the syllabus and must 
be examined and pass in all the elements laid down. Although the 
Ministry of Education has recently made a considerable effort to 
introduce work experience elements into short technical education, 
there is no mandatory element of work experience in the B.E.P. 
qualification, nor is it possible to study for the B.E.P. part-time 
at a LEP. However, the regulations for the B.E.P. do allow the 
entry for the examination of mature candidates who should have 
worked for at least one year in the relevant occupation and who are 
aged at least 20 years. These candidates, if working full-time 
would be expected to study by correspondence. 

By contrast, much of the Beruf sabschluss syllabus is covered while 
the young person is working under supervision within the firm with 
which he/she has an apprenticeship agreement. Thus, when comparing 
elements of syllabuses it must be kept in mind that they may be 
taught in very different ways in e.g. Prance and Germany, in France 
in a formal class-room situation, in Germany 'on the job'. 
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However y the Beruf sabschluss has in common with the B*E,P^ the fact 
that once the speciality has been selected there are no choice 
elements for the trainee within the course of training. The B.E.C* 
Genera 1 Diploma available in England and Wales falls somewhere 
between the two poles of the B^E^P^ and the Beruf sa^g^^^^^s and 
differs from both in ways which fundamentally affecl_ tru ^ask of 
comparison of syllabuses^ Firstly, the B*E*C^ Genei^^^i Diploma 
is available in colleges of Further Education eith^^r as a part-time 
two year course to be taken while the student is vn employment 
or as a full-time one year course of study. If the course is 
full-time then work experie^ice is usually arranged. At present ^ 
(1981-2) 68% of all B.E.C. General Candidates study full-time 
but the integration of B-E.G. General qualifications into the MSC 
Vouth Training Scheme which begins this year may mean that in 
future a far higher percentage of B.E^C. General Level students 
may study part-time on the YTS^ 

The second characteristic which sets B.E^C^ General qualifications 
apart from its French and German counterparts in its structure 
of core and option modules and additional cross^modular assignments* 
While all General Diploma students must take 3 Core Modules/ they 
then chose 5 Option Modules from a total number of 24 possible 
options* The full range of options are not likely to be offered 
by all colleges, however^ This characteristic of the B*E.C- 
General courses means that, instead of having to compare a fixed 
number of elements, it is possible, when making the comparison 
across member states, to 'construct' a Diploma course to 'fit* 
the more inflexible German and French syllabuses* However, 
a further important difference must be considered here in 
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connection with the B.E.c. qualifications and that is that their 
syllabuses are formulated in terms of aims and objectives and a 
series of specified skills, understandings and competences that 
students are expected to have attained by the end of the module. 
By contrast, and Beruf sabschluss syllabuses are defined in 

terms of areas of knowledge or topics to be covered . This 
difference makes comparison of syllabuses more problematic. 
It would undoubtedly greatly facilitate the prospects of 
establishing equivalence if the French and German syllabuses could be 
reformulated in terms of competency-based levels of skill. 

5 - 3 Analysis of elements constituting syllabuses of the B,e.P, , 
Berufsabschluss and b,E,C. General Diploma 

Berufsabschluss has been selected as the starting point for 
this study because :- 

a) the outline syllabus is clearly set out in terms of areas of 
skill and knowledge to be acquired whereas the B.E.P. is 
conceived more in terms of various disciplines 

b) the B.E.C. is clearly not suitable as a starting point because 
of the option system^ 

Where possible, elements from the other qualifications (B.E.p. and 
B.E.C.) will be set alongside the corresponding elements in the 
Berufsabschluss. A further continuing list will indicate elements 
m the other qualifications which do not have any correspondence 
in the Berufsabschluss . 
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Burokaufmann/f rau 
Beruf sabschluss 


o ^ « 

Stinodactylo/ 
correspondanciere 


B.E.c. General with 
clerical options 


Care and use of 
office equipment 


Organisation of the 
Office 


Option Module 
Use of office machines 
and equipment 
Clerical Services 
Option Objectives H 


Dispatch by post, 
rail and other means 


Office organisation 
II Correspondence 

Organisation of 
Administrative Services 


Core Module 3 
Objectives H4, H5* 
H9 


Filing 


Office Organization 
1) Filing 


Core Module I 
Objective G 

Core Module 3 
Objectives HIO, Hll 


Appointinents and 
deadlines and forward 
planning of 
operations 


3* Organization of 
the firm 


Option Module 
Clerical Services 
Objectives D and E 


Different types of 
filing system 


Office Organization 
1) Filing 


Core Module 1 
Objective G 

Option Module 
Clerical Services 
Objective A 
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Beruf sabschluss 


B.E.P. 


B.E»C. General 


Collection of data 
and calculation of 
statistical material 


Applied Maths III 


Core Module 2 
Objectives C, E, F 


Shorthand and 
typewriting 


Shorthand 


Option Modules 
Typewriting I plus 
Audio Typewriting 


Drafting of 
correspondence g memos , 
etc^ in appropriate 
language 


Commercial 
correspondence and 
language of 
business 


Core Module I 

7*2 Objectives A^ B^ C 


Commercial 
Calculations 


Applied Maths II 


Module 2 

Objectives B/ C 


Control of petty 
cash account 




Option Module 
Clerical Services 
Objective F 


Methods of payment 
Procedures for 
obtaining payment 
due 


Introduction to 
Accounting III 
introduction to 
Accounting IV 
Basic act ivities of 
the Firm I. 


Core Module 3 
Objectives HS^ H7 


Book-keeping 


Introduction to 
Accountancy Ii 


Option Module Book^ 
keeping and Accounts 
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Beruf sabschluss 




B,E.C. General 


Costing procedures 






Ordering and stocking 
of materials (office) 


A. Basic Activities 
of the Firm 
1. Cominercial 
operations 


Core Module 3 
Objectives Hl^ H2 
Option Module 
Clerical Services 
Objective B 


Basic elements of 
organization of the 
firm 


Introduction to 
Accounting I 


Core Module I 
Objective G 
Core Module 3 
Objective E, Objective 
Jl and objective F 


The calculation of 
wages 


Introduction to 
Accounting III 


Core Module 3 
Objective H8 
option Module 
Clerical Services 
Objective K 


Basic elements of 

personnel 

management 


Introduction to law 
and commercial 
life (labour law) 


Core Module 1 
Objectives Jl, 2 
and H 


Basic elements of 
taxationf insurance 
and commercial law 


Introduction to law 
and commercial life 
(more abstract and 
general than corres^ 
ponding German and 
English elements) 


Option Module 
Clerical Services 
Objective K 
(tax and Nl only) 
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Perufsabschluss 




B.E.C. General 


Introduction to 
basic economics 


1 Introduction to the 
1 Economy (more 

eKtensive than English 
1 element) 


Core Module 3 
Objective C 


German 


j French 


Core Module I 
all objectives 


Politias 


1 public institutions 
(more abstract than 
English element) 


Core Module 3 
Objectives 1, 2, 
3, 4f and Objectives 
A and B 


_ ^ — _^ 


Organization of 
offices 


Core Module 3 
Objective G 




Organization of the 
firm 


Core Module 3 
Objective K 




Commercial 
correspondence and 
language of business 
first and second year 


Clerical Services 
Objective C 




Office organiEation 
second year VI 


Clerical Services 
Objective J 
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Beruf sabschluss 




B,E C. General 










■ 


Book-keeping and 
accounts option (goes 
further than corres- 
ponding Gerinan 
element 


Religion 


Artistic education 
Fantily and social lif© 




Sport 


Physical Education 
Understanding of the 
contemporary world 






Study of one foreign 
language 





From this analysis of the three types of qualification considered 
we can see that by selecting the options on the B^E.C* General 
Course of the Clerical Services ^ Book-^keeping and Accounts* 
Office Typewriting I, Audio Typewriting, and Use of Office 
Machines and Equipment, substantially the same areas of professional 
competence are covered in each qualification cansidered* The only 
exceptions are that students on the B^E^p^ and B,E,C- General are 
not required to undertake costing as they are in the B e r u f sab a c h 1 u s_s , 
students on the French B*E*P* are not required to know how to 
handle a petty cash account- However, in 4,3 (above) Analysis of 
skills for purposes of equivalence it was considered that two 
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conditionB needed to be fulfilled in order to satisfy a criterion 
of eguivalenoe 

1) that the appropriate areas of professional 



be covered in each type of qualific 



competence should 

qualification 

li) that the standards required of candidates in each type of 
qualification should be comparable in terms of 'degree of 
difficulty' of work required. 
The comparison of the awards carried out above has established 
that similar areas of professional competence are covered in each 
type of qualification. We should now consider the levels of 
achievement required of candidates for these qualifications in 
each of the three countries. 



in comparable areas of the 



^•^ Analysis of levels of achievement! 

Berufsabse hluss, the B.E.P. and B.E.c. General — — 
The work of analysis in this section of the report is indebted 
to a study recently carried out at the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research^"'. This article compares, among 
other occupations in Britain and Germany, that of BUrokaufmann/f rau 
considered above in 5.3. 

^■^•^ Problems in comparing levels of achievement 

It has already been stated that differences between countries in 
the organization of clerical services make it impossible to compare 
In detail 'standards of attainment' in many practical areas of 
prof essional competence e.g. Ordering and stocking of materials 
except to say that individuals who had clerical qualifications in 
the three countries would all be capable of carrying out this task 
in their respective prganiaatiuns. There would, in fact, seem to be 
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no point in trying to determine levels of achievement in practical 
^^ills which derive from particular modes of organization. Some 
practical professional skills can be compared, however * notably 
typewriting^ shorthand and audio^typewriting skills, since these 
are measured in terms of words per minute or other transferable 
terms of measurement. Unfortunately /^as Prais and Wagner also 
point out^ we cannot in fact make this comparison between all three 
sets of qualifications since the B*E.C. Typewriting modules do not 
specify skills in terms of w.p.m. but in terms of ' employability ' 
Nor does B.E.C. General level at present include a shorthand module. 
It is thus impracticable to attempt an evaluation of levels of 
achievement in the practical professional areas of study. This 
leaves us with two other elements to examine, firstly, * broader 
professional elements' by which is meant m.q, study of the 
economy or of legal provisions affecting business organisations, 
secondly 'general educational* elements, the study of arithmetic and 
mathematics and development of accuracy and powers of expression 
in the first language plus study of a foreign language. This 
comparison will not be attempted in tabular form but will be based 
on impressions and understandings gained from study of syllabuses 
and examination papers. 

5*4,2 Comparison of levels of achievement within 'broad profess i_onal_ 
element s ' 

The elements under consideration in this section arei- 
B'E.P* gtenodactylographej^correspondancifere 
Introduction to the economy 
Understanding of ^public institutions 
Introduction to law and commercial life 
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Se - ^uf sabich Im ^ a Btlrokauffnann/f rau 

0a _sdc elemants « of taxation, insurance and commercial law 
in^-^roductiPn t- o basic economics 

Thmm Wd of V?&^rk Core Module 3 
P®*^^pie and CGm^rnunication Core Module I 
py^^imii Calcua.ations Core Module II 

Bhou^^d be emphasised that the Beruf sabschluss and the 
B-ra -C, Gsnetal Courses are far more similar in their approach to 
thfe^e aliments than the B.E.P. in both the Beruf abschluss and 
B^E^ ^C, Genarai, - the knowledge required has obviously been selected 
hav—ing regard t^o the position of the trainee in the firm and is 
tbe^^ete liniit ^ed to areas that he/she is likely to encounter 
in --thecourM o work. Both the Beruf sabschluss and B.E.C. General 
eKawnine thes^ a-^eas by means of written papers. However, having 
started that tb^ two examinations are similar in approach it is my 
firrai impression that the German Beruf sabschluss examination demands 
mor» knowledge ^nd more skill in its application than does B.E,C. 
Gen»^al Level, This contention will be illustrated by the 
foilX oiling exampM^es from examination papers. 
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IT IS SUGGESTED THAT YOU SPEND NO MORE THAN 30 MINUTES ON THIS SECTION. 

SECTION Attached you will find a plan of Wilmorton Town Centre. 

In your answers to Task 6 any single organisation may be mentioned 
more than once* 



TASK 6 

Study the plan and name^ in your answer books * the following i 



(a) 


two Public Limited Companies; 






part of a nationalised industry i 




(c) 


two organisations partly or wholly financed by Local Authority rat- 


(d) 


a possible partnership; 




(e) 


those organisations which are likely to have shareholders i 


(f) 


three possible sources of revenue for the Local Authority; 


(g) 


a profession; 




(h) 


a service; 




(i) 


a manufacturer 1 




(j) 


a sole trader; 




(k) 


a Central Government Service financed by taxesi 




(1) 


any institutions which would provide you with a loi 


in; 


(m) 


any institutions which would pay interest on money 


invested; 


(n) 


an organisation which will be directly responsible 


to a Committee 




of Councillors; 




(o) 


an organisation which will be directly responsible 


to a Board of 




Directors! 




(P) 


an organisation which will be directly responsible 


to the M,s,C. , 




or in Northern Ireland the D.M,S,| 




(q) 


which organisation will have a Board of Governors^ 




TASK 


7 





How might the present state of the economy affect: 

(a) the Manufacturer; 

(b) the College of Further Education; 

(c) the Job Centre^ or in Northern Ireland the Employment Service Offic 



B^E^C^ General jjgrld of Work 2 hour paper 



Paper No. A070 February 1983 
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Final Examination Btlrokauf mann/f rau 
Organization of the firm and Gorrespondence ^^^^ 

gueation 3 Give five reasons which could lead to a businessman 
deciding to change from being self ^empioyed to starting a private 
company ^ 

Question 4 Explain 

a) Unemployment benefit 

b) Unemployment assistance 

c) 8hort*-working payments. 
Question 5 Explain 

a) Line organization 

b) Functional organization . 

These questions to be completed In approximately 35 minutes. 

When we consider the B.E.P. in the 3 subjects noted above we 
should first note that the examination is an oral one/ 15 minutes 

Understa nding of public institutions and 15 minutes for the 
other two areas. The syllabus, on the other hand for Introduction 
to the e conomy is both general and includes a large number of fairly 
high-level concepts, ^ circulation of goods and money, national 
product, demand and consumption. The same can be said of the other 
two subjects under this heading. We must therefore conclude, on 
'broad professional elements' that the applied approach of the 
German and English courses is similar but that the intellectual 
skills demanded of the German candidates are more complex than 
those demanded of B.E.c. General candidates - although the degree of 
difference is not great . The French B.E.P. elements are 
more theoretical and comparison is difficult because of the method 
of examining (oral) . 
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5.4*3 Comparison^ of 'general education elements * 

By this im understood the study of arithmetic/mathemat icSr mother 
tongue and first foreign language* All the certificates considered 
also involve applied business calculations. The B.E.P, syllabus 
includes some algebra but as this element is not eKamined it is 
difffioult to assess the degree of competence attained by the French 
students, when we compare the examination papers in business 
calculations of the Beruf sabschluss BOrokaufmann and the B.E.C. 
General we find that the level of mathematical operations required 
of the candidates is fairly similar, that is that they are limited 
to four rules of arithmetic plus an understanding of decimals, 
percentages ^ averages and means, used in a business context. 

However, when we compare the two papers, Recjinen^ in the 
Beruf sabschluss and Business Calculations in B.E.C* General we find 
some important differences, notably the speed of work required of 
candidates. The Beruf sabschluss candidate must answer 12 fairly 
complex problems in one hour without the use of a calculator. 
B.E*C- General candidates have two hours to answer 15 questions of 
which 10 are simple calculations e^g. converting lbs to kilograms* 
They are also allowed to use a calculator* We must therefore 
conclude that the level of complexity of calculations required of 
Beruf sabschluss candidates is higher that that required of B.E.C. 
General students and that they are required to perform these 
operations more quickly. When we look at the teaching of French, 
German and English (mother tongue) we can again note considerable 
similarity of approach between the Beruf sabschluss and B.E.C. General. 
Both require the student to be familiar only with the register of 
business transactions and the written work required takes the form 
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of memoranda and/or business letters. There is considerable 
similarity between the two qualifications in the degree of d ifficulty 
of the papers in German and English respectively, However, ^^(^hen we 
examine the French syllabus and eKaminations for the B.E.P. w^j© 
find that, in addition to learning towrite bus iness letters , ^nch 
students study French literature and that the axainination is an 
explication de texte taken from a work of contemporary ficti^^n, * 
It is difficult to compare this with the German and English 
examinations. The B»E.P. is the only qualification consider^sd to 
require a foreign language to be learnt but eKamination in ti^is 
area is optional. 

5^4-4 Conclusions on comparison of l evels of achieveinent 

For the German and English qualifications the conclusion is ^=lie 

same as that reached by Prals and Wagner, namely that while ^^he 

approach in each area is similar and comparablej the Berufsafa^schluss 

candidates are required to work more quickly and at a higher level 

of cognitive complexity than B.E.C. General candidates. Neva- ^theless, 

as Praia and Wagner point out^ we are limited by not knowing t:he 

effective level of achievement required for a pass in the two 

countries. Prais and Wagner consider that B.E.c. General witzii full 

clerical ^s^'nons equates with the German Btlrogehilfin (office assistant), 

a two-yet \ craining not seriously considered in this study sis^ce 

it is actively under revision and unlikely to survive in its 

present form. The work carried out in this section on levels of 

achievement agrees broadly with Prais and Wagner that B,E.C. 

General level lies below that of the Beruf sabgchluss , not in ^fche 

scope of studies but in level of difficulty. B.e.C, National 

has not been considered here for reasons given in par- 1»6 bu^t it is 
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clear^ and this ie also agreed by Prais and Wagner, that the 
standard of the Beruf sabschluss Btlrokauf mann lies somewhere between 
that of B-E,C- General and B.E.C. National- I would not be 
prepared to go quite as far as Prais and Wagner and say that ' the 
course for the German BUrokauf mann is probably comparable to the 
B.E.C. National Certificate^ since, for example^ the compulsory 
mathematics and accounting module in B.E-C. National is considerably 
more complex than that for BUrokauf mann ^ 

When we come to the B.E,P. we see that the approach of the B.E.P. 
syllabus is unlike that of the German and English qualifications. 
Although^ as has been seen from the analysis in par^ 5^3* the B^E^P. 
covers the same practical elements as the German and English 
qualifications^ the 'broader professional elements' are approached 
as an abstract body of knowledge and more general skills in the use 
of the French language are required. Modes of examination also 
differ from the German and English models* Another obstacle to 
direct comparability is that there is no examination in mathematics 
although the standard of the syllabus appears similar to that of 
the Beruf sabschluss * If differences of approaches can be set 
aside f the overall standard of the B^E.P. is probably as high if 
not higher than that of the Beruf sabschluss and more demanding than 
B.E.C. General. This assertion is only of limited use, however, 
since we must remember that a B*E. p* student may have had no 
practical experience of a working environment, unlike the 
Beruf sabschluss candidate* 

5 * 5 Conclusions on overall equivalence: scope of studies and levels of 
equivalence 

From the analysis undertaken in 5.3 we could see that the scope of 
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6* 
6.1 



the three qualifications for office/clerical worker is very similar 
in the three countries, although the 'transfer value' of the skills 
acquired is probably fairly limited (4.3). However, when we 
examine levels of achievement in * broader professional elements' 
and in 'general educational elements', we find that the B.E.c. 
General awards demand a less complex achievement than the 
Berufsabschlus.s and that the French B.E.P. approaches and examines 
these areas in a way so different from the English and German 
qualifications as to make comparability very difficult. (5.4.3), 

Initial entrants to banking in France, Germany and the U,K . 
Combin ations of on-the-job and off-the-1ob training 
In all three mentoer states initial entrants to bank employment are 
trained on-the-job usually by working under supervision in a 
variety of departments. The U.K. is the only member-state of the 
three where the entrant is not required to follow a formal course 
of training in addition to on-the-job training. However, if the U.K 
initial entrant does decide to follow a course, he/she may or may 
not be given day release for study. The qualification usually 
taken by initial entrants to U.K. banking is the B.E.C. National 
Certificate with full banking options which gives exemption from 
the institute of Bankers examinations Stage I. in Germany the 
Berufsabschluss Bankkauf mann/f rau has the same characteristics 
as the Berufsabschluss Bflrokaufmann and will be a condition of 
acceptance into banking employment. In Franco, all initial 
entrants to banking are required to obtain a CA.P, (Banking) 
which is usually taught during working hours. 
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Differences in the level of qualifications offered 

The problem posed by the qualifications proposed to initial 

entrants in the three member states is that within the context of 

vocational qualifications the French CA.P. is ranked as a first 

level vocational qualification, below the B.E.P. .which, it has 

already been noted, is the most suitable qualification for 

comparison with the Beruf sabschluss , The B.E.P. National Certificate, 

on the other hand, as was pointed out in section 5.4.4., is probably 

a more demanding course than the Beruf sabschluss and certainly 

has more 'value' on the academic market since the holder is 

entitled to apply for certain courses of higher education. We 

are thus confronted by a situation where the qualifications offered 

to initial entrants to banking differ radically in degree of 

difficulty for the candidate. 



6-3 Other conditions of comparabil ity 

In two other respects, however^ that of on-the-j^©b training and 
entrance qualifications, there is a degree of similarity between 
member-states in the banking sector. In all three member-states, 
employees are likely to be working within the profession on a 
formally supervised training progranune while obtaining their 
qualifications and secondly a high percentage of entrants in all 
three countries now have 'A' level type qualifications. However 
it is difficult, given the disparity in the levels of first 
qualifications available in the three countries, to see how 
progress on equivalence can be made. The introduction of a 
qualification between B.E.C. General and B.E.C. National in the 
U.K. would make for close equivalence with the Berufsabsc^hluss in 
Germany. The level and content of the French C.A.P. would then 
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have to be carefully examined, but it is doubtful whether it could 
be conaiderad equivalent to the Baruf aabschluss . 

^' Initial entranta to inaurance in France, Germany and the U.K . 

^•1 Levels of qualification required 

The aituafion in insurance is similar to that in banking, in that the 
moat common initial qualifications are the C.A.P. in Prance, the 
Berufsabschlusa in Germany and B.E.C. National Awards in England. 
These are usually all studied while already in employment. 

''•^ Consideration of the French B.P. (Brevet Prof essionnel) in the 
banking and insurance sect ors 

One way to approach the disparity in levels of qualifications between 
member-states in theae three aectors ia to compare another 
qualification available to those already in banking and insurance 
employment, the Brevet Prof essionnel (B.P.). This qualification 
takes two years part-time (identical to B.E.C. National Certifieate) 
and although primarily a professional qualification is recognised as 
being of the same level as the Baecalaureat . However, if the B.P. 
and B.E.C. National could be recognised as equivalent there might 
then be problems with the Berufsabschluss . Further discussion in 
this area is clearly needed, but those sectors have the advantage 
of having in common a period of on-the-job training for employees 
in all three countries. 

Conolue,ions and rec ommendations on the feasibility of attempting to 
establish equivalence of qualification in commercial and clerical 
occupations 
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8,1 The need to recognise fche pfinc igl^_gf cpm^pensatlori 

As the main qualif icati<>ni itand a* ^reien-fc they a^e ^Imly not 
equivalent enough although, as has *^^^en po ^nted out- (jar, 5,5) tHese 
differences in the qualt ficitions ^r^slysed are mor^ differences 
level than scope of qijaLifications - What ^^ou'ia be r^^quired woulA 
be for e.g the greater eempleKibi l^t^y of t^^e Book- kp ^1^9 and 
Accounts option in the BJ.C, Gene:^^ .1 Dipl^oma to coinp^iiiate for tiia 
lack of complexity in eusinies Cai^i-^iation^ relative to the 
Berufsabschluss . The B.E.P. appea^^ to co^ver Orga^i fetation of thm 
Firm more thoroughly thaii the Beru jy ybschlmjss and tt^iiCQuM also 
be used where compensation is required. such a ineiple couLa be 

accepted and made to work then pro^^^eii co mji Id probaPli^be made or^ 
formal recognition- 
s' 2 The problem of on- the job training^ 

On-the-job training f ©rms an integ?^^^ part of the Beruf aato^chlusa 

and is systematically recorded and twisrked. Clearlyi^ there can b» no 

recognition of equivalence to th^ fi^gyyfiab^chl uas unieii the 

French and English qualiii^ations ^^^ri c*omplarnerite4 by ^ 

similarly structured and supervised period of work experience. 

has already been noted that the YtS Scham^ in the U-lc*has 

introduced structured, monitored w^%i^J< aKpa ^ience ari^, independently 

of YTS, the MSG in the U.K. is wQrJ^^rg tov^-^rds the a^tablishment 

and recognition of nationiUy reso^^^diad s ^andards of- basic 

commercial and clerical training lE^gMntf the aaaeS^mfit of job 

skills. This indicates that U.K^ -e&.ericaJ^ employees may at sorne 

time in the future be abla to prQd^«^^ reeo ^rds of training while 

in employment, if a similar asVelopJ^^erl wer- ^ to take ^U^e in Frar^ee, 

then a basis for agreenient might b^t*^ 
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France 



Germany u,K. 



8.3 



B.E.P. + 2 years Baruf sabschluss E.E.Cp General 

on the job training — ^Diploma + 2 y^ars on 

the job training 



The feasibility of establishing equivalence of qualifications in 
commercial and clerical occupations 

The feasibility of establishing equivalence will clearly depend on 
the willingness of the validating authorities to 

a) allow the principle of compensation 

b) introduce (in the case of France and the U.K,) a monitored 
and more structured form of on the job training. 

The main problems to be resolved in this area have been identified not 
so much as arising from the Institutional context of the 
qualifications or from the educational levels which they formally 
represent (3.), but from differences, in levels of achievement of 
students in key areas of general education within the different 
qualifications (5.5), These differences have their origins in 
the level of achievement of pupils during their compulsory schoDling, 
with the English pupils starting their courses of vocational training 
from a lower level of mathematics achievement than their German and 
possibly their French counterparts^^" ' . if, as one may hope and 
even expect, given the degree of disquiet in England over 
standards of mathematics in schools, action is taken to improve 
levels of attainment in the schools then this problem could be 
eliminated. However, such action is not, at present projected, 
and if taken will not result immediately in a substantial 
improvement 
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However r it would be wrong to overestimate the importance of this 
particular disparity* English students are capable of carrying 
out the same sort of business calculations as German and French 
pupils only more slowly and coping with fewer variables at any one 
time* The most important consideration when it is a question of the 
equivalence of vocational qualifications must be the scope and 
standard of professional/vocational training and this has proved to 
be closely similar in the three countries^ Perhaps one problem 
here is that^the French B*E-P- does not focus all its wocrk on the 
world of business as do the German and English qualifications. 
Another difference is that B.E.C. courses are defined in terms of 
competencies and skills rather than knowledge to be acquired but it 
may be hoped that in this case French and German qualifications may 
be reformulated to conform to the English model. 

Recomme ndat ions 

That soimdings of opinion should be made in the three member states 
to ascertain attitudes in the key areas of c omp e n s a 1 1 o n and 
structured, and monitored on^the^job training* 

That if initial reaction to these two principles is favourable, 
an expert evaluation of syllabuses in selected areas ihould be 
undertaken. 

That if expert opinion supports the conclusions of this study 
concerning the broad equivalence of professional training in 
selected areas, the relevant authorities should discuss the 
feasibility of introducing in France and England monitored on the 
job training in selected fields. 
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4. That a successful outcome of discussions under 1), 2) and 3) above 

could form a solid foundation' for action on equivalence which could than he 
extended to other member states. 
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NOTES AND REFERENCES 



The exception in France seems to be the C^A^P. (Banque) which is 
now only available to young people already working in banking. 

In Germany f secretary is not an occupation for which a young person 
may train* It is usual to train as office assistant or office clerk 
before taking further qualifications to become a secretary. 

While this study was in preparation, B.E.C* merged with T.E.C 
(Technician Education Council) to become B/TEC* 

Calculation based on D.E.s. Statistical Bulletin 1/83 Table 2. 

2 years for entry to Specialized Higher Education. 
4 years for entry to General Higher Education. 

With the exception of office assistant which is a two year course. 

It is, for example, possible for all the office staff in e*g* a 
University Department in the U,K. to be on first-name terms with all 
members of academic staffs including professors* In Germany and 
Prance this would be unlikely* 

The Bi.E*C* General Certificate is not considered here since, as it is 
a one^year part-time qualification it really does not appear 
comparable on grounds of duration and breadth of study . 



B,E.C, Annual Heport 1981-2. 



From Bertelsmann Verlag, KG Bielefeld, Berufsbild, 
Beruf sbildungsplan, PrUf ungsanf orderungen Btlrokauf mann and 
Nordrhein Westfalen Kultusminister LehrplMne ftlr kaufmannische 
Beruf schulen, — 
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Minister© de 1' Education National© Collection: Horaires/ 
Objectif s/Programmes/Instructions 

Brevets d' Etudes Professionnel les Stinodactylographe-correspondancier , 

B-E.C, B.E.C. General Awards 
Course Specification 
Option Module Specifications 
Examination Reports February 1983 . 

Prais S-J,, Wagner Some Practical Aspects of Hum^n Ca pital 

Investment I Tr aining Standards in Five Occupations inBri tain and 
German y National Institute Economic Revi ew August 1983 , ~ ^ 

Taken from papers set by the Combined Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry of North^Rhine Westfalia Summer 1983, 

I base this assertion on further work by Prais, S.J. and Wagner, 
Schooli ng Standards in Britain and Germany i Some Summary Comparisons 
Bearing on Economic Efficiency National Instituteof Economic and 
Social Research Discussion Paper no. 60, 1 broadly agree with the 
conclusions of this paper, that the achievements of the lower 
half of the ability range in Germany are higher in mathematics than 
the achievements of the corresponding 40% in England. The compulsory 
mathematics paper for e.g. the B.E.P, agent de commerce (commercial 
clerk) are also of a higher standard than the English papers. 

Since this report was written, the Secretary of State for Education 
has publicly announced proposals for improving levels of 
attainment in mathematics of the lower half of the ability range 
in England and Wales. 
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